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Dedicated  to 
the  beloved  memory 
of 


COLONEL  GEORGE  BERTIE  BENJAMIN  HOBART 

Royal  Artillery 

died  1907. 

By  his  Nieces. 


“  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  name  Albinia  has 
been  preserved  from  generation  to  generation  in  very 
many  of  the  families  descended  from  Albinia  Cecil,” 
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INTRODUCTION. 


■p  ARLY  in  1852  a  clever  and  attractive  young  man 
sailed  from  England,  after  a  brief  period  of  leave, 
to  resume  a  notable  career  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
He  left  his  heart  in  the  keeping  of  a  mere  girl,  a  charming 
Albinia,  who  died,  alas  !  before  her  admirer  could  return 
to  seek  her  hand.  He  never  forgot  his  early  love,  and 
it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  first  Pedigree  tracing  the 
name  back  through  numerous  families  to  Albinia  Cecil 
and  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Burghley.  A  brother  of  the  same 
Albinia  evolved  the  idea  of  an  “Albinta  Book,”  and 
extended  and  amplified  the  Pedigrees  ;  now  I,  her  niece, 
have  endeavoured  to  complete  the  work,  and  to  bring  it 
up  to  date.  The  task  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
help  and  co-operation  of  many  members  of  the  families 
concerned,  who  have  been  keenly  interested,  and  to 
them  I  owe  grateful  thanks. 

I  have  not  extended  the  Pedigrees  to  include  those 
ladies  into  whose  families  the  name  has  been  introduced 
m  compliment  to  some  near  relative,  or  by  a  godparent, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Hyde-Page,  Crawley*  Boeyey, 
Gibbs,  and  the  families  allied  to  them,  where  it  has  been 
used  so  frequently  as  to  justify  a  separate  pedigree.  My 
attention  has  often  been  drawn  to  the  name  Albinia  in 


cases  v/here  it  has  been  impossible  to  trace  connection  with 

any  of  the  families  known  to  have  perpetuated  it  in  direct 
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descent  from  Albinia  Cecil  ;  if  therefore  any  Albinlas, 
who  may  chance  to  peruse  this  volume,  feel  that  their 


names  should  have  been  mentioned,  I  tender  apologies, 
and  hope  that  they  will  inform  me  on  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  Illustrations,  thanks  are  due  to 
tnose  owners  of  Albinia  portraits  who  have  most  kindly 
allowed  their  pictures  to  be  reproduced.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  make  use  of  all  the  pictures  which  I  have 
collected,  or  know  of,  but  I  have  chosen  the  most 
representative  examples. 

As  the  book  was  going  to  press  I  lost  the 
co-operation  of  the  other  Albinia  (Mrs.  Wherry),  whose 
pen  is  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  the  text,  and 
whose  love  ana  ardour  in  the  task  of  collecting  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Albinias  has  extended  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  sympathetic  and 
invaluable  help  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Hobart 
Cust,  at  the  critical  moment  of  completing  the  book,  it 
certainly  would  not  have  been  accomplished.  Having 
been  closely  associated  with  it  from  its  commencement, 
his  unfailing  interest  and  accurate  knowledge  on  many 
points  of  historical  research  have  been  of  the  greatest 
assistance,  and  it  is  impossible  to  express  adequately  my 
gratitude  for  his  help.  It  is  to  him  that  I  also  owe 
several  photographs  of  Albinia  pictures. 

As  an  Introduction  by  the  principal  authoress  is  not 
now  available,  it  devolves  upon  me  to  state  briefly  the 
chief  sources  from  which  our  material  has  been  drawn. 


The  idea  of  an  “  Albinia  Book,”  which  would  illustrate 
and  connect  the  use  of  the  name  among  the  many  and 
now  widely  divided  descendants  of  Albinia  Cecil,  originate^ 
with  Colonel  Bertie  Hobart,  who  in  1906  printed  for 
private  circulation  a  monograph  with  pedigrees  of  some 
half-dozen  pages.  Since  his  death  in  1907  we  have 
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collected  and  put  together  information  gathered  from  a 
great  variety  of  sources  :  so  that  this  book  is  largely  a 
compilation.  For  the  account  of  Albinia  Cecil  and  her 
immediate  descendants  in  Part  I.  we  owe  grateful 
thanks  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dalton,  whose  “  History 
of  the  Wrays  of  Glentworth  ”  has  been  invaluable. 

“  The  History  of  Chislehurst,”  by  Messrs.  E.  A.  Webb, 

G.  W.  Miller  and  J.  Beckwith,  has  also  provided  a 
number  of  useful  facts.  Notes  on  family  histories,  as 
well  as  private  manuscripts,  have  been  kindly  placed  at 
our  disposal,  especially  by  Sir  George  Courthope  and 
Miss  Curtis-Hayward. 

bor  the  account  of  Albinia,  Countess  of  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  in  Part  II.,  Mrs.  Wherry  was  greatly  indebted  to  ~ 
Mr.  Horace  Bleackley,  who  allowed  her  to  have  access 
to  his  files  of  the  JBou  Tony  a  rare  eighteenth-century 
Society  Journal.  A  careful  study  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  M. 
Broad! ey  s  interesting  collection  of  Gillray’s  caricatures, 
and  of  the  history  of  the  same  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright, 
together  with  “  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges  ”  by 
the  same  author,  was  also  most  helpful  to  her.  To  these 
must  be  added  Messrs.  A.  M.  Broadley  and  Lewis  Mel¬ 
ville  s  te  The  Beautiful  Lady  Craven”  (Introduction). 

For  the  notices  in  Part  III.  regarding  the  later 
Plobart  descendants  of  Albinia  Cecil  recourse  was  made 
to  various  books  of  already  published  Memoirs,  and  to 
anecdotes  contributed  by  different  members  of  the  family. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  Sir  Vere  Plobart  for  useful 

suggestions  on  the  genealogical  history  of  the  Hobart 
family. 

Albinia  Stewart. 
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The  tragic  death  of  my  beloved  sister  whilst  this 
book  was  actually  in  the  Press  has  brought  me  forward 
to  the  sad  task  of  assisting  in  the  completion  of  a  work 
upon  which  she  had  been  engaged  for  many  years,  and 
into  which  she  put  a  great  deal  of  effort.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  have  been  connected  with  the  project  of  an 
Albinia  Book  from  its  very  commencement,  when  my 
uncle  Colonel  Bertie  Hobart  first  planned  it,  and  I  was 
able  to  obtain  for  Mrs.  Wherry  access  to  much  useful 
information  through  various  personal  friends  of  my  own, 
such  as  the  late  Mr.  A.  M.  Broadley,  Mr.  Horace 
Bleackley  and  others  ;  but  I  never  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  being  called  upon  to  do  what  I  am 
endeavouring  to  do  now  ;  namely,  to  assist  my  cousin 
Miss  Albinia  Stewart  in  laying  before  all  those,  who  are 
interested  in  minor  historical  research,  the  fruits  of  my 
sister  s  labours.  There  are  admittedly  many  imperfections 
in  the  book,  and  perhaps  matter  that  one  would  have 
wished  to  add  ;  but  I  would  beg  for  the  kindly  indulgence 
of  anyone  tempted  to  criticise,  inasmuch  as  my  sister  had 
been,  until  a  couple  of  months  before  her  death,  a  great 
invalid,  and  unable  to  bring  the  mass  of  material  into 
such  final  order  as  she  would  have  wished,  and  my  cousin 
found  the  task  a  heavier  one  than  she  contemplated,  so 
that,  but  for  her  desire  to  honour  my  sister’s  memory  and 
the  assistance  and  encouragement  of  Ivlr.  A,  W.  Idughcs 
Clarke,  the  book  might  never  have  appeared  at  all. 


Robert  H.  Hobart  Cust. 
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PART  I. 

Edward  Cecil,  Viscount  Wimbledon. 

Born  1 571.  Died  1638. 

Edward  Cecil  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  X'homas 
Cecil,  1st  Earl  of  Exeter,  by  Dorothy,  daughter  of  John 
Neville,  Lord  Latimer,  and  grandson  of  William  Cecil, 
Lord.  Burghley,  who  played  such  an  important  part  in 
English  statesmanship  under  four  sovereigns. 

Edward  Cecil  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age 
when,  with  his  elder  brother  Richard,  he  made  the  Grand 
Tour,  which  always  included  Italy,  then  basking  in  the  full 
sunshine  of  that  marvellous  artistic  and  literary  revival, 
Die  Renaissance.”  Here  it  is  assumed  he  may  have  met 
the  lady  whose  name*  he  bestowed  on  his  second  daughter, 
little  foreseeing  when  he  did  so  that  it  would  be  borne  by 
nearly  a  hundred  descendants  of  Albinia  Cecil,  and  be  the 
connecting  link  between  a  number  of  aristocratic  families 
in  all  other  respects  widely  separated. 

I  Ie  seems  to  have  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities, 
for  in  1597  he  wrote  a  letter  in  Italian  to  his  uncle 
Sir  Richard  Cecil.  The  next  information,  also  conveyed 
ln.  a  Etter  his  uncle,  is  his  intention  of  joining  up 
with  Sir  Francis  Vere,  a  soldier  of  fortune  commanding 
an  English . contingent  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  assist 
the  Dutch  in  their  struggle  against  Spain.  Here,  owing 
to  the  strict  limitation  of  mounted  troops,  Edward  Cecfl 
served  for  some  time  as  a  Captain  of  Foot.  At  length 
however,  a  certain  Nicholas  Parker  agreed  that  on  receipt 
of  A500  he  would  relinquish  his  command  of  a  troop 

so,  *jAib,!n.a.  IS  an  ®rdinary  woman's  name  in  Italy,  and  possibly  the  softer 

surmised' 'thlTtF**'  ^  t0  lts  havin£  been  sPelt  Albigna.  It  may  be 

that  owner  of  the  name  was  fair  or  white. 
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of  horse  in  favour  of  Edward  Cecil,  who  then  had  the 
satisfaction  of  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Zutphen. 
Like  all  truly  brave  men  he  is  silent  about  his  exploits  ; 
his  letters  are  filled  with  praises  of  his  chief,  Sir  Francis 
Vere,  of  whom  he  writes,  “  He  was  the  dyall  of  the 
whole  army,  by  whom  wee  know  whether  wee  should 
fight  or  not/' 

Having:  concluded  his  education  and  distinguished 

D  O 

himself  in  battle,  Edward  Cecil  fell  in  love,  the  lady 
being  Theodosia,  daughter  of  Sir  Andrew  Noel,  a  courtier 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  whose  name  and  character  Her 
Majesty  composed  the  following  epigram  : — 

The  word  of  denial  and  letter  of  fifty 

Is  that  gentleman’s  name  who  will  never  be  thrifty. 

Their  marriage  took  place  at  Brook  in  Rutland  on 
June  io,  1601,  and  for  many  years,  carved  on  the  stones 
of  a  ruined  hermitage  which  crown  a  conical  hill*  near 
the  village,  was  the  name  “  Theodosia  Cecyl,”  and  the 
date  “  1601.”  Theodosia  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Holland,  where  her  second  daughter,  the  first  English 
Albinia,  was  born.f  Lady  Cecil  died  in  1616  and  was 
buried  at  Utrecht. 

Thomas  Cecil,  Earl  of  Exeter,  died  in  1622.  and 
bequeathed  to  his  son  Sir  Edward  Cecil  “ail  goods,  furni¬ 
ture  and  plate  which  are  in  his  house  at  Wimbledon,  and 
to  his  granddaughters  Dorothy,  Albinia,  Frances  and 
Elizabeth,  a  silver  bowl  each.” 

Edward  Cecil,  as  a  reward  for  his  military  services, 
was  created  in  1625  Baron  Putney  and  Viscount  Wimble¬ 
don,  but  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  clouded  by  the 
undeserved  censure  passed  upon  him  after  a  naval  defeat 
at  Cadiz,  where,  though  a  cavalry  officer,  he  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of 'the  Fleet. 

He  died  at  his  house  at  Wimbledon  on  November  1 6, 
1638,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  which  he  had  built 
on  the  south  side  of  St.  Mary’s  Church. 


^  It  has  since  been  destroyed  by  qua 
f  A  Bill  to  naturalise  “  Mrs.  Albinia 
Knt.,”  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
by  the  Lords  the  same  month. 
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Cecil,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Commons  May  1621,  and 


Cecil, 

passed 
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His  daughters  erected  to  his  memory  an  altar-tomb 
of  black  marble,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  long  inscrip¬ 
tions  ;  and  in  four  small  windows  round  the  chapel*  are 
the  Cecil  arms,  impaled  with  the  shields  of  the  husbands 
of  each  of  the  three  married  daughters. 

Dorothy,  the  eldest  daughter,  of  whom  an  inscription 
in  the  above  chapel  records  the  fact  “  unmarried  as 
yet,”  remained  a  spinster,  and  survived  her  father 
fourteen  years,  dying  in  France  in  1652.  She  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  her  charitable  actions,  and  made  good  use 
of  the  money  bequeathed  to  her,  for  a  “  Dorothy  Cecil 
Charity  ”  still  exists  in  Wimbledon,  although  it  has  been 
reorganized  in  later  years. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Lord  Wimbledon,  who 
served  his  King  and  country  in  so  distinguished  a 
manner,  should  have  had  three  daughters  who  all  married 
into  Puritan  families,  their  husbands  siding  with  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  the  outbreak  of  Civil  War. 

The  Hon.  Albinia  Cecil,  Lady  Wray. 

Born  1604.  Married  1623.  Died  1660. 

With  the  marriage  of  Albinia  Cecil  to  Mr.  (after¬ 
wards  Sir)  Christopher  Wray,  the  history  of  the  name 
Albinia  passes  from  the  Cecils  to  the  Wrays. 

The  entry  in  the  register  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Wimbledon,  runs  thus  : 

Mr  Christopher  Wray  Esquire  Sc  Mstrs  Albinia  Cecil! 
his  wife  were  married  August  3rd  1623  She  was  given  in 
manage  by  her  Hoble  father  Sr  Edward  Cecyll  knight  Sc  son 
to  the  Right  HonbIe  the  Earle  of  Exeter. 

Albinia  Cecil  was  then  nineteen  and  her  bridegroom 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  marriage  was  in  every  way 
an  advantageous  one,  and  brought  wealth  and  good  blood 

*  The  Cecil  Chapel  has  been  somewhat  altered  in  recent  vears,  and  is  now 
incorporated  with  a  ‘‘Warrior’s  Chapel”  commemorating'  those  from  the 
Parish  of  Wimbledon  who  fell  in  the  Great  War.  This  combination  of  an 
■ancient  with  a  modern  memorial  has  been  skilfully  and  beautifully  done. 
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into  the  Wray  family.  Mr.  Charles  Dalton,  whose 
“  History  of  the  Wrays  of  Glentworth  55  contains  almost 
all  that  is  known  of  Albinia  Cecil  and  her  children,  tells 
us  that  Sir  Christopher  owned  property  at  Ashby  and 
Barlings  Abbey,  co.  Lincoln.  During  the  course  of  a  Royal 
Progress  he  and  his  brother  Robert  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  James  I.  He  sat  in  several  parliaments 
as  Member  for  Grimsby,  and  combined  the  various  offices 
of  Master  of  the  Horse  and  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England. 

In  1636  Sir  Christopher  took  a  prominent  part  in 
resisting  the  unpopular  tax  of  Ship  Money  and  in 
presenting  the  Grand  Remonstrance  to  Charles  I. 

“  Sir  Christopher  was  not  a  man  to  do  things  by 
halves,  indeed  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  wherever  he 
went  he  made  his  mark.” 

He  raised  troops  of  horse  for  the  Parliament,  com¬ 
manded  them  with  credit,  and  took  part  in  what  was 
described  as  a  £CJoyfull  and  most  blessed  Victory,  won 
by  the  renowned  Captain  Hotham  with  icoo  men 
against  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  with  4000  men,  who  were 
coming  to  relieve  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  and  his  Cava¬ 
liers  that  be  now  besieged  in  the  city  of  York,  Dec.  5, 
1642,  and  further  Sir  Christopher  Wray  behaved  himself 
like  a  noble  warrior,  bringing  the  left  wing  on  like  Lyons, 
and  doing  good  execution  to  the  enernv.”** 

He  was  one  of  the  six  Commissioners  chosen  to  reside 
with  the  Scotch  army  which  had  come  south  to  aid  the 
Parliamentary  cause,  and  in  December  1645  was  besieging 
Newark,  held  by  the  Cavaliers.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year  he  came  to  London  on  service,  intending  to 
return  to  his  post,  but  died  suddenly  on  February  6, 
1646,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles-in-the- 
fields. 

Albinia  Wray  survived  her  husband  fourteen  years, 
and  it  is  believed  lived  principally  at  Barlings  Abbey, 
Sir  Christopher’s  Lincolnshire  estate  ;  but  she  must  have 
died  in  London — perhaps  in  Cecil  House  in  the  Strand — 

*  From  a  tract  entitled  A  most  true  Relation  of  the  great  and  bloody 
Battel  fought  by  Captain  Hotham. 
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for  in  1660  she  was  interred  with  her  husband  at 
St.  Giles-in-the- fields.  The  church  where  the  Wrays  were 
laid  to  rest  was  replaced  by  the  existing  fabric  some 
seventy  years  after  Lady  Wray’s  death,  at  which  time 
apparently  the  black  marble  monument  erected  to  their 
memory,  over  which  hung  a  hatchment  emblazoned  with 
his  sixteen  quarterings,  was  removed,  and  all  trace  of  it 
has  been  lost. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  known 
portrait  of  Albinia  Cecil,  the  ancestress  of  so  many  ladies 
of  distinction  and  charm.  The  only  personal  relic  that 
remains  is  her  Will  (undated)  ;  and  between  the  formal 
lines  we  may  read  something  of  the  character  of  the  testator. 
Everyone  is  remembered,  her  servants  each  one  by  name, 
and — -it  is  a  small  point,  but  worth  noting — that  to  Albinia 
Eliot,  whose  father  was  a  prosperous  country  gentleman, 
she  left  a  diamond  ornament  ;  to  Albinia  Wray,  leading 
an  impoverished  existence  in  Ireland,  a  useful  sum  of 
ready  money. 


Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Albinia,  Lady  Wray. 

Will  of  Lady  Albinia  Wray  of  Barlings  Abbey,  late  wife  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wray,  Kt.,  deceased,  dated  [no  date  in  register]. 
If  I  die  in  London,  to  be  buried  in  church  of  St.  Giles-in-the- 
fields  near  my  Husband.  To  my  son  William  Wray  j^Tooo 
for  plate  for  Ashbv,  the  same  to  descend  to  his  son  Christopher. 
To  my  daughter  Ladv  Vane  £  100  for  a  remembrance.  To  my 
sons-in-law  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Kt.,  and  Mr.  William  Eliot 
^500  in  trust  for  my  son  Edward  Wray.  To  said  son  Edward 
my  goods,  8cc.,  at  Barlings.  To  my  son  Drury  £$co  for  use 
of  his  daughter  Albinia.  To  my  son  Cecill  Wray  £joo  if  he 
follow  the  calling  he  is  now  in  of  a  merchant.  To  my  dauo-hter 
Betenson  <^fioo  for  a  piece  of  plate.  To  mv  daughters  Diana 
and  d  heodosia  Wrav  each  £jOO.  To  mv  servant  Thomas 
Vavasour  £100.  To  mv  gentlewoman  Gartrett  South  £50* 
)  o  Grace  Dawson  mv  cookmaid  £j,  and  same  to  mv  butler 
Robin  Jeuse  and  my  footboy  Mathew  Whitaker.  To  Mr. 
Thomas  Case,  if  he  be  Minister  of  St.  Giles,  £5.  To  my  son 
Wil  liam  Wray  my  lease  of  Cecil  House  in  the  Strand.  To  my 
son  “Nedd  Wray”  sundry  plate.  To  Albinia  Eliot,  my 
grandchild,  my  diamond  knot.  Appoint  executors  my  two 
sons,  Sir  Henry  Vane  and  William  Eliot,  Esq,  To  my  sister 
the  Lady  Willoughby  my  sable  muff.  To  my  sister  Mrs. 
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1  9  ^  ^  ^  ^  mv  cousin  Wotton  £%  she 

borrowed.  To  Mr.  John  Watts  j£$.  To  Ralph  Apslev  the 
elder  Proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury, 

13  August  1660,  by  said  William  Eliot,  Esqr.,  power 
reserved  to  said  Sir  Henry  Vane. 


Descendants  of 


Albinja  Cecil  and  Sir  Christopher  Wray. 

Twelve  children,  six  sons  and  six  daughters,  were 
born  to  Albinia  and  Sir  Christopher  Wray,*  and  from 
them  seventeen  Peers  trace  their  descent.  Two  daughters 
bore  their  mother’s  name,  but  the  elder  Albinia  died  in 
1636,  before  the  birth  of  her  younger  sister. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  narrative,  which  is  to  trace 
the  name  Albinia  in  its  various  ramifications  from  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  time,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  follow  out  the  pedigrees  of  three  sons  and 
three  daughters  among  the  original  twelve  ;  these  are  Sir 
William  Wray,  Sir  Drury  Wray,  Sir  Cecil  Wray^  and 
their  sisters  Frances,  Elizabeth,  and  Albinia. 

The  following  seventeen  Peers  are  descended  from 
Albinia  Cecil.  Pedigrees  of  the  first  nine  appear  in 
this  book  : — 

(1)  The  Duke  of  Buccleugh, 

(2)  The  Marquess  of  Ripon  (extinct), 

(3)  The  Earl  Midleton, 

(4)  The  Earl  of  Bandon, 

(5)  The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire, 

(6)  The  Earl  of  Courtown, 

(7)  The  Earl  of  Limerick, 

(8)  Viscount  Sydney, 

(9)  Baron  Boston, 


1 

1646. 
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(10)  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,* 

(11)  The  Earl  of  Bessborough,* 

(12)  The  Earl  of  Jersey,* 

(13)  The  Earl  of  Lonsdale,* 

(14)  The  Earl  of  Ranfurly,f 

(15)  Baron  Monteagle,f 

(16)  Baron  Emly,f 

(17)  The  Earl  of  Romney.  J 

Sir  William  Wray.  B.  1625.  M.  circa  1651-2 

Olympia  Tufton  (d.  1680).  D.  1669. 

Six  only  out  of  the  twelve  children  of  Albinia  Cecil 
had  Albinia  descendants.  Of  these  William  the  eldest, 
by  his  wife  Olympia,  dau.  of  Sir  Humphrey  Tufton, 
Bart.,  of  the  Mote,  near  Maidstone,  had  three  sons  and 
five  daughters.  John  Evelyn,  of  diaristic  fame,  has  left 
an  amusing  account  of  a  tour  in  Italy  undertaken  by  him 
in  1646  in  company  with  Captain  William  Wray  and 
Mr.  Waller  (the  poet). 

After  many  thrilling  adventures  they  arrived  at 
Beveretta,  where  John  Evelyn  contracted  the  small-pox. 
(He  had  insisted  on  turning  out  the  innkeeper’s  daughter 
and  turning  into  the  same  sheets.)  With  fever  and 
infection  upon  him  he  was  conveyed  to  Geneva,  where  he 
lay  ill  for  six  weeks.  Captain  Wray  in  the  meanwhile 
fell  in  love,  and  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  return  to 
England,  where  his  father  had  just  died. 

Captain  William  Wray  was  a  Parliament  man  like  his 
father,  and  held  a  commission  in  the  Parliamentary  Army. 
He  also  sat  for  Grimsby  in  two  parliaments;  but  he  made 
his  peace  at  the  Restoration,  and  was  created  Knight  and 
Baronet  in  1660.  He  did  not  long  survive  his  honours, 
for  he  died  in  1669.  His  daughter  Albinia,  of  whom 
nothing  more  is  known,  married  a  Mr.  Lewis  ;  and  there 
are  no  more  Albinias  in  this  branch  of  the  family. 

*  Descend  through  Lord  Montague  Bertie,  third  son  of  Robert,  ist  Duke 
of  Ancaster,  and  Albinia  ffarington. 

f  Descend  through  the  Earl  of  Limerick  and  Sir  Drury  Wray,  third  son  of 
Albinia  Cecil  and  Sir  Christopher  Wray. 

t  Descends  through  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  4th  Duke  of  Buccleugh, 
great-granddaughter  of  Albinia  Sehvyn  (Mrs.  Townshend). 
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Edmund  Sexton  Pery,  born  1797;  died  lS6o=?Elizabeth  Charlotte  Cokayne. 


Sir  Drury  Wray.  B.  1633.  M.  1667  Anne  Casey 
(d.  1697).  D.  1710.  .  * 

Sir  Drury  Wray,  third  son  of  Albinia  Cecil,  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Wray  family.  He  has 
been  called  a  “  Cromwellian  ”  adventurer,  for  he  went  to 
Ireland  and  married  an  heiress,  Anne  Casey  of  Rathcannon 
Castle  :  from  him  are  descended  the  Earls  of  Limerick 
and  Ranfurly,  Lords  Monteagle  and  Emly.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  describe  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  nor  the  part  played  in  its  affairs  by  Sir 
Drury  Wray,  who  corresponded  with  Lord  Ormonde  on 
the  subject  of  the  “sham-plot”  :  but  in  1689  he  succeeded 
his  nephew  Sir  Baptist  Edward  Wray  (son  of  his  brother 
Edward,  to  whom  Albinia  Cecil  had  bequeathed  Barlings 
Abbey)  as  ninth  baronet  of  Glentworth.  It  is  believed 
that  he  served  as  Captain  of  Sutherland’s  Horse  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  while  his  son  Major  Christopher  Wray 
fought  on  the  other  side.  His  estates  were  sequestered  and 
his  wife  and  family  (he  had  ten  children)  reduced  to 
poverty.  He  died  1710.  His  son  Major  Christopher 
Wray  only  lived  twenty-one  days  after  succeeding  to  the 
baronetcy,  which  passed  therefore  to  Sir  Drurv?s  second  son 
Captain  Cecil  Wray,  whose  wife,  Mary  Harrison,  was 
granddaughter  of  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor.  Sir  Cecil  died 
without  legitimate  issue,  and  his  title  and  estates  passed  to 
his  cousin  John  Wray  of  Sleningford.*  The  Irish  property 
was  divided  in  co-partnership  between  his  legal  heirs  and 
an  illegitimate  daughter ;  whom  he  had  named  Anne  Casey 
after  his  own  mother,  and  to  whom  he  also  left  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  ready  money,  so  that  in  spite  of  her  bar 
sinister  she  was  no  mean  heiress. 7 

Albinia,  daughter  of  Sir  Drury  Wray,  born  1660  (to 
whom  her  grandmother  Albinia  Cecil  had  bequeathed 
£100), l  married  a  Mr.  Bury  of  co.  Limerick  and  is  the 
writer  of  the  following  letter.  The  first  subject  of  this 

*  John  Wray  of  Sleningford  was  grandson  of  the  first  Sir  Cecil,  brother  of 
Sir  Drury  Wray.  He  was  born  in  16S9  and  died  in  1752. 

f  Anne  Casey  married  Lord  Vere  Bertie  (see  pedigree,  page  23),  and  part 
of  her  fortune  and  property  was  eventually  frittered  and  gambled  away  by  her 
daughter,  Albinia,  Countess  of  Buckinghamshire  (see  posiea) .  +  See  page  5. 
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remarkable  epistle  is  the  loss  by  Mrs.  Bury  of  a  letter 
from  her  brother  Major  Christopher,  which  seems  to  have 
gone  to  the  wrong  address;  but  it  goes  on  to  describe  the 
love  affairs  of  her  daughter  “bidy”  (Bridget),  who  refused 
to  listen  to  an  eligible  suitor  and  flirts  instead  with  her 
cousin  iC  Bury.”  Cousin  Bury  was  presumably  too  near 
akin,  and  Mrs.  Bury  was  aroused  to  such  indignation  that 
she  curses  Bridget,  and  strange  to  relate  the  curse  was 
accomplished,  for  Bridget  died  unmarried  during  her 
mother’s  lifetime  and  Albinia  Bury  left  no  issue. 

October  13th  (?). 

Dr.  Brother, 

I  h under  stand  by  my  cos  Piggott  that  he  recaued 
a  letter  from  you  and  that  gaue  him  an  acont  that  my  father 
writ  to  me  that  post,  if  he  did  i  did  not  recaue  it,  I  must  beg 
you  writ  to  my  father  Again  A  bout  the  bisness  of  min  that  you 
imormoli  writ  to  him  and  when  that  you  recaues  his  ancer  to 
shoe  it  to  mv  cos  Piggott.  I  haue  had  the  great  ist  cros  that 
ever  happened  me  yet:  her  was  Frank  Ingoldesby  and  lead  clos 
shines  to  bidv  this  week  with  mv  lafe  and  did  intend  writ  to  his 
Brother  abot  it  and  I  was  very  well  please  but  now  I  find  ther 
is  A  leag  between  her  and  Bury  and  had  rather  see  her  berid 
then  to  see  maried  to  him,  I  told  her  i  wod  giue  her  my  cors  if 
she  would  haue  him.  Frank  tells  me  that  hee  had  left  him  by 
his  father  fif  hotidred  pond,  and  I  had  rather  haue  him  with 
nothing  then  the  other  if  that  hee  had  his  weat  in  gold — pse 
giue  my  sanies  to  ciscil  and  tel  him  that  I  sold  his  hors  for 
fif  pond  six  shilins  and  sent  his  mone  to  Frank. 

Your  Lo.  Sister, 

Aluinia  Bury. 

Diana,  another  daughter  of  Sir  Drury  Wray,  married 
the  Rev.  John  1  wigge  of  Limerick,  and  her  daughter 
Jane  the  Rev.  Stackpole  Pery.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  the  name  Albinia  was 
revived  in  a  descendant  of  Sir  Drury  Wray:  Eleanor 
Albinia  Pery,  who  died  in  i860. 

Sir  Cecil  Wray.  B .frost  1643.  M.  1662.  D.  ? 

tdr  Cecil  Wray,  fourth  son  of  Albinia  and  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher,  and  described  as  of  Caistor,  co.  Lincoln,  married 
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Susan,  daughter  of  Arthur  Cressey  of  Scawby.  Their 
great-granddaughter  married  Captain  John  -Dalton, 
H.E.I.C.S. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dalton  for 
much  information  regarding  Lord  Wimbledon  and  the 
Wray  family,  and  it  is  interesting  that  the  name  Albinia 
was  revived  in  the  sixth  generation  from  Albinia  Cecil 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Dalton’s  great-aunt,  Mrs.  Kelly- 
Holdsworth,  and  has  frequently  been  used  in  that  family 
in  later  years.  (See  page  36.) 

Frances  Wray.  B.  ?  M.  1640  Sir  Harry  Vane 
(d.  1662).  D.  1679. 

Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger,  of  Raby,  husband  of 
Frances  Wray,  is  an  outstanding  personality  even  at  a 
time  when  men  of  mark  were  plentiful.  While  still  at 
Oxford  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and, 
having  made  his  own  country  and  university  too  hot  to 
hold  him,  he  emigrated  to  New  England.  Here  he  was 
presently  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  a  difficult 
position  for  which  his  youth  and  unbridled  zeal  made  him 
unfit.  In  spite  of  his  failure,  his  departure  from  America, 
was  accompanied  by  many  expressions  of  admiration  and 
regret,  for  his  character  was  always  above  reproach.  He 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Kingston-upon-Hull  in  April  1640,. 
was  knighted  in  June  of  that  year,  and  in  July  was  united 
in  wedlock  with  Frances  Wray,  by  whom  he  had  four¬ 
teen  children.  (He  himself  had  been  one  of  a  family 
of  fifteen,  his  wife  of  twelve.)  A  convinced  republican,, 
he  opposed  the  election  of  Oliver  Cromwell  as  Protector, 
and  was  in  consequence  imprisoned  in  Carisbrooke 
Castle.  After  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  equally  opposed 
the  succession  of  his  son  Richard  and  the  Restoration  of 
the  Monarchy  brought  about  by  General  Monk.  On  the 
accession  of  Charles  II.,  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  one  of  the 
twenty  persons  excluded  from  the  general  amnesty,  was 
impeached  for  high  treason  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years,  denied  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  his  wife,  and  suffering  greatly  in  health  by  reason 
of  his  close  confinement. 
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The  petition  of  the  Lady  Vane,  for  leave  to  goe  to  her 
husband,  and  that  he  may  with  his  Keeper  have  leave  to  walk 
in  ye  Tower. 

To  the  King’s  most  excellt  Matie.  The  humble 
petition  of  Frances  Vane,  wife  to  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 

HUMBLY  SHEWETH, 

1  hat  your  Petrby  yor  Maties  gracious  favour  has  been 
allowed  the  Libertie  of  vissittmg  her  Husband  till  very  lately, 
that  it  hath  beene  denved,  without  any  cause  given  on  her  part, 
though  shee  feares  shee  may  have  beene  misrepresented  to  yor 
Matie  to  whome  shee  dare  humbly  affirme  her  owne  Innocencie. 

In  consideration  whereof,  shee,  yor  Matie’8  petr,  p’sumes  in 
^.11  humility  to  begg  not  only  a  renewall  of  the  former  liberty, 
-allowed  of  accesse  to  her  Husband,  but  also  the  additional! 
favour  of  leave  for  him,  vyith  his  Keeper,  to  take  the  aire  of  the 
1  ower,  a  great  indisposition  of  health  growing  upon  him,  which 
■obliges  your  petr  earnestly  to  beseeclTthis  freedom  from  your 

Matie  6  favour,  it  being  noe  more  then  what  is  given  to  others  at 
this  time. 

And  yor  petr  shall  ever  pray,  etc. 


On  June  14,  1662,  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill,  a  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets  being  ordered 
to  drown  his  dying  speech.  So  constantly  had  the 
suspicions  of  those  temporarily  in  power  been  aroused  by 
his  uncompromising  attitude,  that  an  innocent  cypher 
letter  by  his  daughter  Albinia  to  a  girl  friend,  intercepted 
by  spies,  roused  a  perrect  commotion,  and  Anne  Hutchin¬ 
son,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  was  compelled  to  produce 
the  key. 


Letter  Written  in  Cypher  by  Albinia  Vane. 

To  my  honoe  friend 

Miss  Anne  Hutchinson. 

Leave  this  with  Mr.  John  Sympson  at  the  Grange  neare 
Grantham.  0 

These  present  Grantham. 

My  deare  Araminta, 

The  tedious  cessation  of  letters  that  hath  been  between 
us  of  late  could  not  be  more  disagreeable  to  you  than  grievious 
to  me,  and  had  I  not  had  your  prohibition  to  write,  till  a  new 
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sumons  from  you  I  had  two  or  three  times  at  least  enquired 
after  you  ere  now,  for  a  correspondence  with  you  is  the  only 
satisfaction  I  can  promise  my  selfe  in  so  long  a  seperacon  from 
vou,  and  truly  were  it  not  for  this  small  contentment  I  should 
support  this  distance  wth  much  more  impatience  hearing  by  the- 
last  that  Amestus  is  at  Sardis :  makes  me  still  in  greater 
despaire  of  seeing  her  at  Carthage,  for  I  am  not  ignorant  the 
treatment  she  alwais  meets  with  from  Polycrite  is  so  obleidging 
as  will  undoubtedly  exclude  any  thoughts  from  Carthage,  I  am 
assured  you  are  very  well  pleased  where  you  are,  and  therefore 
am  very  unwilling  to  give  any  interruption  to  your  satisfaction 
by  complaining  of  my  own  misfortunes  for  so  I  esteem  an 
absence  from  you  but  am  denied  any  hopes  of  being  more  happy 
the  Winter  having  made  so  great  a  progress  already. 

Eliza  and  her  famulie  continues  still  at  Syracusa  and  am 
ignorant  whether  they  winter  there  or  noe  they  being  yet 
uncertaine,  hut  I  believe  the  most  part  of  it  will  be  spent  there, 
since  the  interest  Oluida  and  Panthea  wth  the  rest  are  there, 
will  obleidge  them  to  make  their  residence  most  constantly  at 
Syracusa,  hut  Corinth  will  sometimes  be  visited  by  them  though 
but  for  a  month  or  two;  Eliza  is  now  at  Carthage  and  has  been 
there  almost  a  fortnight  for  the  despatching  some  business.  So 
that  Aximiya  and  Alfezeeya  are  much  alone,  and  have  been  so 
accustomed  to  be  so  this  last  three  years  that  I  wonder  they 
are  not  absolutely  savage,  for  they  see  very  little  company,  and 
were  not  both  their  inclinacons  to  books  some  relief,  to  them 
I  know  not  how  they  would  spend  so  many  hours  alone,  were 
FI  avia  at  Syracusa  I  am  sure  Panthea  would  desire  few  more, 
but  since  that  is  too  much  happiness  for  her  to  expect,  she 
must  desire  a  frequent  converse  wth  Flavia  as  that  which  will 
in  some  small  degree  supply7  the  loss  I  sustaine  in  the  depriva- 
con  of  her  company. 

I  cannot  foresee  any  way  for  Panthea  to  see  Clanmond 
since  the  only  way  to  compass  that  would  have  been  by7  the 
Armenians  but  the  conclusion  that  is  put  to  all  Commerce 
between  them  and  the  Ardeans  will  prevent  any  interview 
between  Alsemero  and  Zephalinda  you  tell  me  nothing  of 
Thyrsis  wch  I  wonder  at  for  he  is  so  ingenious  a  person  that. 
I  know  not  how  you  can  forgett  him  I  suppose  he  is  still  with 
Acidon  and  Pherenice  and  therefore  believe  you  saw  him  when 
you  were  with  tbm,  he  used  to  make  so  good  Entertainment 
with  Theaphila  that  the  relacon  of  it  would  much  divert  mee- 
You  give  me  a  short  account  of  Polydores  discourse  wu  Amestus 
\vch  methinks  should  he  very  pleasant  Considering  the  litte 
adventures  I  formerly  heard  of  between  Hepomanes  and  Aspasia 
%vch  used  to  produce  such  alterations  in  his  countenance  when. 
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tie  approacht  Asphelia.  I  long  much  to  heare  how  Polemander 
and  Ciemena  treat  Eumensa  whither  as  formerly  or  noe, 
wcb  I  think  used  to  be  in  a  very  perteeular  maner,  And  there¬ 
fore  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  some  account  of  it.  You  say 
.nothing  of  the  discourse  I  have  formerly  heard  of  a  new  relacon 
-between  Amarintha  and  Lysauder  \vch  makes  me  believe  it 
might  be  only  report.  Nor  anything  concerning  Belinda  and 
■Polydore,  \vch  I  thought  I  heard  reported,  could  not  believe  that 
Polycrite  would  dispose  Belinda  into  the  famulie  of  Mussidorus, 
lit  being  not  suitable  to  the  Education  Polycrite  had  given  to 
hers.  Lett  me  know  in  your  next  what  is  become  off  Philodaspes 
.and  Erithea,  he  being  a  person  much  in  my  esteem  and  there¬ 
fore  an  account  of  him  would  be  very  pleasing  to  me,  Clarimond 
■and  him  are  the  only  persons  that  ever  acquired  my  Esteem 
without  acquaintance  first  but  you  may  in  this  see  how  powerful 
an  Interest  you  have  in  me  from  the  relacon  they  have  to  you, 
and  ....  of  them  I  pay  so  great  a  respect  to  her  ....  never 
saw,  you  have  been  so  long  from  hence,  that  you  are  perfectly 
a  stranger  to  all  those  I  would  discourse  to  you  of,  who  if  you 
know  would  afford  me  subject  enough  to  write  on,  which  now 
I  want  having  so  often  repeated  old  stories  that  they  grow  very 
unpleasant  to  me,  therefore  am  at  a  loss  which  way  to  answer 
the  Expectacon  you  have  of  a  long  letter  from  me,  having 
nothing  to  acquaint  you  with  butt  the  assurance  of  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  my  friendship  for  you  and  that  truth  I  have  so  frequently 
declared  that  you  can  no  longer  doubt  of  my  beins:  in  much 
sincerity 

Your  most  faithful  friend 

^Amalthra/’ 

November  9.  Fairelawne. 


My  service  to  the  vertuous  Arele,  and  the  amiable  A rtcmesia. 
T  he  castle  in  Cheapside  is  the  place  where  my  letters  are  left. 
Aximeva  commends  her  Wyva  and  so  dos  Philesta. 

This  day  Eliza  is  returned  to  Syracusa  and  brines  me  news 
wch  I  cannot  believe  that  she  had  it  from  Zylenisa,  who  tells  her 
Fla  via  is  coining  up  to  Carthage  to  live  with  Stalera  butt  hearing 
nothing  from  you  of  it  I  cannot  believe  true. 


Phis  is  a  true  copy  examined  the  xijtb  day  of  November 
anno  dornini,  16 63,  by  us 

Andre.  Broome. 

Wm  Hodkinson,  Town  Clarke. 


J  he  Original  of  this  lyes  in  the  Alderman’s  hands  at  Grant¬ 
ham  with  M,b  Anne  Hutchinson’s  examination. 
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Key  to  the  above  letter  supplied  by  Anne 

Hutchinson. 

My  Deare  Anne  Hutchinson, 

The  tedious  cessacon  of  letters  that  hath  been  between 
us  of  late  could  not  be  more  disagreeable  to  you,  than  grievous 
to  me  and  had  I  not  had  your  prohibition  to  write  till  a  new 
surnons  from  you  I  had  two  or  three  times  at  least  enquired 
after  you  ere  now  for  a  correspondence  with  you  is  the  only 
satisfaction  I  can  promise  myselfe  in  so  long  a  seperacon  from 
you,  And  truly  were  it  not  for  this  small  contentment  I  should 
support  this  distance  with  much  more  impatience,  hearing  bv 
the  last  that  your  selfe  is  at  Stragglethorpe  makes  me  still  in 
greater  dispaire  of  seeing  you  at  London,  for  I  am  not  ignorant 
the  treatment  you  alwais  meet  with  from  Lady  Earfe  is  so 
obleidging  as  will  undoubtedly  exclude  any  thoughts  from 
London,  I  am  assured  you  are  very  well  pleased  where  you  are 
and  therefore  am  very  unwilling  to  give  any  interruption  to  vour 
satisfaction  by  complaining  of  my  own  misfortunes  for  so 
I  esteem  an  absence  from  you  but  am  denied  any  hopes  of 
being  more  happy,  the  winter  having  made  so  great  a  progress 
already.  1  he  Lady  Vane  and  her  famulie  continues  still  at  Fai  re¬ 
lawn  and  am  ignorant  whither  they  winter  there  or  no  they 
being  yet  uncertain  &c. :  since  the  intrest  my  sister  Frances 
Vane  and  myselfe  with  the  rest  have  there,  will  obleidge  them 
to  make  their  residence  most  constantly  at  Fairlawn  butt 
Hamsted  will  sometimes  be  visited  by  them  though  butt  for 
a  month  or  two,  the  Lady  Vane  is  now  at  London  and  has 
been  there  almost  a  fortnight  for  the  dispatching  some  business, 
so  that  my  sister  Frances  and  I  are  much  alone.  And  have 
been  so  accustomed  to  be  so  this  last  three  years,  that  I  wonder 
we  are  not  absolutely  savage,  we  see  so  very  little  company. 
And  were  not  both  our  inclinacons  to  books  some  relief  to  us 
I  know  not  how  we  should  spend  so  many  howres  alone. 
Were  your  selfe  at  Fairlawne  I  am  sure  1  should  desire  few  more, 
but  since  that  is  too  much  happiness  for  me  to  expect,  I  must 
desire  a  frequent  converse  with  you  as  that  which  will  in  some 
degree  supply  the  loss  I  sustain  in  the  deprivacou  of  your 
company. 

I  cannot  foresee  any  way  for  me  to  see  Mr.  Cholmlev  since 
the  only  way  to  have  compasd  that  would  have  been  bv  the 
Lady  Hartop  but  the  conclusion  that  is  put  to  all  commerce 
between  them  and  ourselves,  will  prevent  any  interview  between 
Mr.  Chomley  and  myselfe  you  tell  me  nothing  of  Marsh  which 
1  wonder  at  for  he  is  so  ingenious  a  person  that  I  know  not 
how  you  can  forget  him  I  suppose  he  is  still  wth  Mr.  Phillips 
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and  Mrs.  Phillips  and  therefore  believe  you  saw  him  when  you 
were  with  them,  he  used  to  make  so  ^ood  intertainment  with 
you  that  the  relacon  of  it  would  much  divert  me.  You  eive  a 
short  account  of  Mr.  Markham’s  discourse  with  you  methinkes 
it  should  be  very  pleasant,  considering  the  Little  adventures 
I  formerly  heard  of  between  Mr.  Newstead  and  you,  which 
used  to  produce  such  alterations  in  his  countenance  when  he 
approched  to  you.  I  long  much  to  heare  how  Sir  William  and 
the  Lady  Bury  treat  you,  whether  as  formerly  or  no,  which 
I  think  used  to  be  in  a  very  pcrticular  maner,  and  therefore 
would  be  glad  to  heare  some  account  of  it.  You  say  nothing  of 
the  discourse  I  have  formerly  heard  off,  a  neare  relacon  between 
M,s  Elizabeth  Bury  and  Mr.  Earle  which  makes  me  believe  it 
might  be  only  report,  not  anything  concerning  Mis  Earle  and 
Mr.  Markham,  which  I  thought  I  hearde  reported,  but  could 
not  believe  that  the  Lady  Earle  would  dispose  Mis  Earle  into 
the  family  of  Sir  Rob.  Markham,  it  being  not  suitable  with 
education  the  lady  Earle  hath  given  to  her.  Lett  me  know  in 
your  next  what  is  become  of  Mr.  Rookesby  and  M1*  Rooksby 
he  being  a  person  much  in  my  esteem  and  therefore  an  account 
of  him  would  be  very  pleasing  to  me,  Mr.  Chomley  and  he  are 
the  only  persons  that  ever  acquired  my  Esteems  without  acquain¬ 
tance  first,  butt  you  may  in  this  see  how  powerful!  an  Interest 
you  have  in  me  from  the  relacon  they  have  to  you  and  ....  of 
them  I  pay  so  great  a  respect  to  her  ....  never  saw.  You  have 
been  so  long  from  hence  that  you  are  perfectly  a  stranger  to  all 
those  that  I  would  discourse  to  you  of,  who  iff  you  know  would 
afford  me  subject  enough  to  write  on,  which  now  I  want  having 
so  often  repeated  old  stories  that  they  grow  very  unpleasant  to 
me,  and  therefore  am  at  a  loss  which  way  to  answer  the 
Expectacon  you  have  off  long  letters  from  me,  having  nothing 
to  acquaint  you  with  butt  the  assurance  of  the  constancy  of  my 
friendship  for  you.  And  that  truth  which  I  have  so  frequently 
declared  that  you  can  no  longer  doubt  of  my  beinge  in  much 

sincerity  Your  most  faithful  1  friend, 

Nov.  9.  Fairlawne.  Albinia  Vane. 


My  service  to  the  vertuous  the  Lady  Earle  and  the  aimiable 
MSf  Earle. 

My  sister  Frances  Vane  commends  her  to  you  and  so  dos 
mv  sister  Dorothy. 

I  bis  day  the  Lady  Vane  is  returned  to  Fairlawne  and  brings 
me  news  which  I  cannot  believe  that  she  had  it  from  my  Aunt 
Hutchinson  who  told  her  you  was  coming  up  to  London  to  live 

^  ith  Mrs.  Sowmes  butt  hearing  nothing  from  you  of  it  I  cannot 
believe  true. 


' 
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ALBINIA 
From  a  picture 


ELIOT.  MRS. 
in  the  possession 


GEORGE  COURTHOPE. 
of  Sir  George  Courtliope, 


Bari . 
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Nov.  13,  1663. 

The  hard  names  in  this  letter  is  as  I  think  truly 
explained  by  me.  Anne  Hutchinson. 

There  is  no  other  Key  to  the  Names  that  I  know  off  butt 
what  is  here  explained.  Anne  Hutchinson. 

Albinia  Vane.  B.  1644.  M.  1668  Mr.  John  Forth. 
D.  ? 

The  above  letters,  together  with  the  particulars  con¬ 
tained  in  the  marriage  licence  printed  below,  conclusively 
disprove  the  stupid  tale  (repeated  in  several  family 
histories)  that  Albinia  Vane  was  begotten  in  the  Tower 
ot  London  the  night  before  her  father  was  beheaded. 

1 668,  April  17.  John  Forth,  Citizen  and  Alderman  of 
London,  widower,  about  43,  and  Mrs.  Albinia  Vane  of 
V'  rotham,  co.  Kent,  spinster,  about  24,  at  her  own  disposal* 
to  marry  at  Newington,  Surrey. 

The  marriage  took  place  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  at  St.  Mary’s,  Newington,  Surrey. 

Lliza beth  Wray.  B.  1635.  M.  1652  Sir  William 
Eliot.  D.  1658. 

Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Albinia  and  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Wray,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  married  Sir  William 
Eliot  of  Busbridge,  Surrey,  son  of  Sir  William  Eliot  by 
his  third  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  Paul  D’Ewes,  Kt. 
Her  married  life  was  short,  for  she  died  at  the  birth  of 
a  daughter,  who  was  named  Albinia  after  her  grand¬ 
mother  Wray. 

Albinia  Eliot.  B.  1658.  M.  1684  Mr.  George 
Courthope  (d.  1714).  D.  1717. 

Albinia  Eliot,  a  charming  young  woman  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  heiress,  remained  unmarried  till  the  then  mature 
age  of  twenty-six,  when  she  accepted  the  addresses  of 
Mr.  George  Courthope  ofWhiligh,  scion  of  an  old  Sussex 
family  settled  in  that  county  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Thus  Albinia  Eliot’s  new  home  was  not  far  from 
that^  of  her  cousins  the  Vanes  at  Fairlavvne  in  Kent.  At 
Whiligh  are  still  preserved  many  wills,  deeds  and  marriage 
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settlements  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  Albinia  Eliot  ; 
some  Eliot  plate  is  still  in  use,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  the  u  diamond  knot”  bequeathed  by 'Albinia 
Cecil  to  her  granddaughter  is  there  also. 

The  portraits  of  Albinia,  her  father  and  her  husband 
still  hang  on  the  walls  of  her  home — long  may  they  there 
remain,  but  of  her  probably  uneventful  life  there  is  no 
history. 

She  had  a  son,  a  second  George  Courthope,  whose 
daughter,  by  Catherine,  daughter  of  William  Campion  of 
Combwell,  was  christened  Albinia  after  her  grandmother 
Albinia  Eliot,  then  alive.  The  elder  George  Courthope 
died  in  1714.  His  widow  survived  him  three  years,  and 
they  rest  together  in  the  family  vault  in  Ticehurst 
Church,  co.  Kent. 

Albinia  Courthope.  B.  1708.  M.  1743  Rev.  George 
Woodward.  D.  ? 

Albinia  Courthope  married  in  1743  the  Rev.  George 
Woodward,  described  as  Rector  of  Maresheld.  in  176$ 
Philadelphia  Courthope  left  ^150  South  Sea  Annuities  to 
her  sister  Albinia  Woodward,  and  £ 200  of  the  same  stock 
to  her  brother  William,  which  shows  that  she,  at  least, 
had  indulged  with  success  in  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
speculations  of  the  age.  In  1777  George  Woodward  the 
younger  married  his  first-cousin  Philadelphia  Courthope, 
and  had  a  daughter  Philadelphia  Albinia,  who  died  un¬ 
married  in  i860.  The  last  named  left  a  legacy  to  her 
first-cousin  Albinia  Sarah  Price,  wife  of  Beniamin  Andrews 
and  daughter  of  another  Albinia  Woodward,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Price  of  Lyminge,  co.  Kent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the  families 
of  Woodward  and  Price  that  the  name  was  passed  through 
them  to  many  ladies  who  cannot  claim  direct  descent  from 
Albinia  Cecil.*  A  brother  of  the  Rev.  George  Woodward 
the  elder,  Captain  John  Woodward,  named  his  daughter 
Albinia  after  her  aunt  by  marriage.  This  lady  became 
the  second  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Hyde  Page,  and  their 
daughter  Albinia  married  in  1807  Thomas  Crawley- 


*  See  Crawley-Roevey  (a)  and  (b). 
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Albinia  Crawley.  Amy  Albinia  Powell.  Albinia  M.  E.  Norris  Powell 


Boevey,  Bart.,  of  Flaxley,  thus  introducing  the  name  into 
the  Crawley-Boevey  family,  where  it  has  frequently  been 
used.  In  the  case  also  of  Eliza  Albinia  Price,  great-niece 
of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Price  of  Lyminge  mentioned  above, 
who  in  1 8 35  married  her  cousin  Ralph  Charles  Price  of 
Carshalton,  the  name  has  also  been  adopted  without 
direct  descent. 

Albinia  Wray.  B.  1640.  M.  1656  Richard  Beten- 
son  (d.  1677).  D.  ante  1704. 

Albinia,  third  daughter  of  Albinia  Wray,  was  married 
at  sixteen  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Holborn,  to  Richard, 
son  and  heir  to  Sir  Richard  Betenson  of  Scadbury,  co.  Kent, 
by  whom  she  had  nine  children,  of  whom  two  sons  and 
three  daughters  survived  their  parents.  Mrs.  Betenson’s 
four  handsome  daughters  were  much  admired  both  at  the 
French  and  English  Courts.  Louis  XIV.  considered  that 
Dorothy,  the  eldest,  resembled  his  favourite  Mdlle.  de  la 
Valiiere.  Richard  Betenson  seems  to  have  gone  to 
France  for  his  health,  for  he  died  at  Montpellier,  whence 
his  body  was  brought  home  and  buried  in  St.  Mary’s, 
Church,  Wimbledon.  His  daughter  Dorothy  died  young, 
but  her  sisters  Frances,  Theodosia  and  Albinia  made  good 
marriages  ;  wnilst  their  mother  Mrs.  Betenson  took  as 
second  husband  Mr.  Samuel  Oldfield. 

Albinia  Betenson.  B.  1657.  M.  j  68 1  General 
William  Selwyn  (d.  1702).  D.  1737. 

Albinia,  eldest  daughter  of  Albinia  Betenson,  must 
have  been  a  charming  woman,  for  even  the  critical  Lady 
Mary  Wortley-Montagu,  who  corresponded  with  her 
and  her  sister  Frances,  says,  “  My  great  pleasure  is  at 
Mrs.  Selwyn’s ;  ”  and  her  grandson  George  Augustus 
Selwyn  said  of  her  :  “  She  had  so  much  the  love  of  justice, 
and  was  so  exact  in  the  performance  of  all  the  duties  of 
1  e,  that  it  could  be  thought  she  had  never  seen  a  Court, 
ut  at  the  same  time  was  so  well  bred  that  she  appeared 
as  if  she  had  never  lived  out  of  one.” 

Albinia  s  husband  came  of  an  old  Sussex  stock 
settled  in  Gloucestershire  in  1517,  where  jasper  Selwyn 
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bought  Matson  House  from  Sir  Ambrose  Willoughby. 
Charles  I.,  when  engaged  in  his  struggle  with  the 
I  ailiament,  stayeo  at  IVlatson  for  three  weeks  as 
the  guest  of  William  Selwyn,  Jasper’s  son.  General 
Selwyn  was  a  distinguished  soldier  with  a  particularly 
interesting  record,  and  served  under  three  kings.  He 
was  on  guard  at  the  scaffold  at  the  execution  of  Earl 
Russell  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  Rye  House  Plot  when 
Chailes  II.  was  on  the  throne.  In  company  with  Comp¬ 
ton,  Bishop  of  London,  he  acted  as  escort  to  Princess 
Anne  when  she  fled  from  Court  at  the  fall  of  her  father 
James  II. ;  and  he  fought  under  William  III.  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Boyne.  When  her  husband  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Jamaica  Mrs.  Selwyn  accompanied  him,  and,  on  his 
death  there  from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  she  brought  his 
body  back  to  be  buried  at  Matson.  She  rebuilt  Matson 
Church,  as  is  recorded  in  an  inscription  over  the  porch— 

This  church  was  rebuilt  at  the  sole  expense  of  Albinia 

Selwyn,  relict  of  his  Excellency  Major-General  William  Selwvn, 
A,D.  1739.  J  y 


and  died  in  1737  at  the  age  of  80. 

She  had  six  children.  Her  eldest  son,  John,  held  a 
commission  in  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  Mrs.  Selwyn 
endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  avaricious  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  a  reduction  in  the  purchase  money,  but  received 
a  sharp  rebuff,  the  Duke  informing  her  that  “  if  she  did 
not  care  to  pay  the  price,  someone  else  would.” 

There  is  still  extant  an  old  account  book  belonging 

Mrs.  Selwyn,  dated  1695,  with  entries  under  headings 
.  Children— House  rent— Coach  and  hire,”  and  “  for  mV 
sister  fanngdon.”  This  book  was  evidently  given  to  her 
daughter  Margaret,  who  wrote  in  it  a  diary  of  a  journey 
to  the  south  of  France  in  the  winter  of  1698-09  pre¬ 
sumably  in  the  company  of  her  mother. 

The  following  extracts  are  interesting  comments  of  a 
gin  of  about  fifteen  on  her  foreign  experiences 

Started  30  October  1698.  A  few  davs  after  our  arrival  at 
ians  we  went  to  see  ye  treasure  of  St.  Denis  wch  is  in  every 
respect  magnificent,  thear  are  several  crowns  of  princes  full  of 
ric  ^ewe  s,  thear  are  abundance  ot  golden  crowns  set  with 
precious  stones  and  jewels  and  perlts,  some  of  them  of  rreat 
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bio-nes  as  bige  as  an  eage.  Also  thear  are  several  other  things 
as&  the  monument  of  Marshall  turin  wch  is  counted  to  be  the 
finest  thear,  and  other  things  wch  is  too  long  to  mention  hear. 
Paris  is  a  very  noble  city,  in  some  respext  I  think  it  excedeth 
London ;  the  "shops  and  tradesmen  houses  are  for  general!  not 
so  fine,  but  for  ye  pepell  of  quality  are  much  finer  in  ye  nature 
of  Northumberland  or  Somerset  hous.  In  London  ye  pepell  of 
quality  are  forced  to  alight  in  ye  streets,  and  our  houses  but 
small,  ye  houses  at  Paris  have  all  a  port  coshey  to  come  into 
furst.  Ye  houses  are  all  of  much  larger  size  than  in  England. 

Ye  buildings  of  Paris  are  of  free  stone,  very  noble  and  sub¬ 
stantial.  Ye  pepell  of  qualytise  bouses  are  very  well  furnished. 
We  stayed  but  10  days  at  Paris,  so  not  having  time  to  see  all  I 
saw  an  opera  which  is  very  fine,  they  sing  and  dance  very  finely. 
Ye  name  of  ye  opera  was  Belosophon.  I  saw  also  thear  palais, 
wch  is  not  so  fine  as  our  exchange.  From  Paris  we  went  to 
Lions,  and  ye  best  places  in  ye  diligence  being  taken  up  for 
near  a  month,  to-gether  we  was  forced  to  go  by  ye  coach  wch 
was  14  days  agoing.  Six  days  we  went  by  water  upon  ye  river 
Seine,  from  Auserre  to  Chalons  six  days  by  land,  and  two  days 
from  Chalons  to  Lions.  Our  logings  and  entertainment  ior 
the  generallyty  bad,  espestirly  at  Chapain,  a  litel  vilage  whear 
we  lay  like  tinkers.  I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  go  this  way 
by  winter,  for  to  get  to  ye  boat  we  were  forcd  some  times  to 
goe  half  a  mille  in  ye  dirt.  From  Ausear  to  Chalons  is  throu 
all  the  country  of  Burgandv,  wch  is  a  deep  dirty  country,  rich 
soil,  but  yet  thear  is  part  of  it  so  dry  and  proper  for  grapes  that 
we  met  with  most  excellent  wine,  but  by  reason  of  ye  frost  ye 
grapes  wear  spoilt  befor  we  got  to  Lyons.  Thear  are  such  prity 
houses  in  ye  winevards  by  ye  river  side. 

Lions  is  ye  second  city  in  France,  and  thear  are  abundance 
of  churches,  and  ye  pepell  of  fashion,  and  ye  shops  very  richly 
furnished,  but  I  cannot  mention  particulars  not  having  time  to 
stay  in  it.  We  gave  for  our  passage  to  lions  thirty  Iivres  a 
head  for  oursellives,  twenty-two  for  servants,  we  paid  for  our 
goods  three  pound. 

As  soon  as  we  left  lions  we  came  to  a  very  pleasant  part  of 
ye  world,  as  we  had  seen  nothing  but  mud  and  dirt.  Our  road 
was  as  dry  as  a  bone  and  smooth  as  a  bowling  greene,  having 
ye  river  rhone  on  one  hand  and  fine  plain  country  with  forest 
trees  on  ye  other  hand,  and  vineyards.  We  wear  four  days 
going  thro  this  fine  country  and  then  we  came  to  Orange,  wch 
is  but  a  dirty  town  but  the  finest  country  about  it  as  I  ever  saw, 
ye  hears  and  trees  in  ye  month  of  desember  as  areene  as  mid- 
sumer,  ye  whole  country  like  a  garden.  It  being  a  prodestant 
town  we  intended  to  stay  hear,  but  finding  no  masters  to  teach 
any  accomplishments  and  Ingoings  being  carce  and  deare.  Ye 
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pepcll  arc  extremely  civlil,  espisallv  to  ye  English  hear,  not 
inanv  pepell  of  quality,  what  thear  is  is  catholik,  but  all  kino; 
Wi  lam's  subjects.  We  lay  but  one  nit  thear,  and  from  thear 
we  went  to  Ais  in  two  days. 

Aix  is  a  very  prity  town,  a  great  deal  of  quality,  very  fine 
houses  thear.  We  loged  at  Madam  Rouvres,  one  crown  we 
gave  for  three  rooms  and  a  kitchinn  and  salle  to  eate  in  and 
2  2  crowns  a  month,  she  found  nothing  of  linen  but  sheets. 
When  we  wear  at  Ais  nobody  had  such  ill  luck  with  french 
footmen  as  we  had,  on  robed  us  of  a  pistol,  and  another  ran 
away  with  a  nice  cote  was  made  for  him. 

j 

Ais  is  five  leagues  of  Marsells  whear  we  went  next,  we  wear 
on  day  agoing.  We  went  to  Marsells  on  tuesday  ye  3  of 
feberarrye,  we  stavd  at  Ais  two  months.  Marsells  is  a  prity 
town,  but  not  half  so  gentill  as  Ais,  it  is  a  town  of  marchands 
it  being  upon  the  mediterarn  sea,  thear  is  a  great  many  ships 
comes  from  Ingland.  It  is  very  hot  hear,  abundance  of  galleys 
and  slaves  which  seldom  goe  out  but  in  time  of  war.  Thear  is 
a  great  many  very  good  gentillinen  amongst  them,  some  for 
killing,  some  for  deserting.  Some  of  them  play  the  hoe  bove 
very  finely,  they  are  all  chained  on  and  on  together,  they  must 
never  goe  off  without  an  order  from  the  king,  it  is  but  seldom 
that  any  does  get  off.  Thear  allowance  is  only  bread  and  water, 
hut  those  that  works  well  lives  prety  well.  Thev  never  goe  to 
bede,  but  only  sets  upon  on  board,  and  lies  against  another. 
Thear  is  a  good  many  put  in  for  thear  religion,  the  Hugonets 
are  thear  every  time  short  mass  is  said  and  they  beat  "them. 
They  all  have  1  i tel  shops  at  the  heads  of  thear  galleys  whear 
they  are  chained  and  set  at  work.  On  Sunday  they  sing 
vespers,  and  they  have  a  priest  comes  and  preaches  to  them, 
and  ye  poor  french  prodestants  are  beat  every  time  mass  is  said 
because  they  wont  goe  to  it.  At  Marsells  thear  is  an  opera, 
but  nothing  so  fine  as  that  of  Paris. 

From  Marsells  to  Orange  we  lav  on  nitte  at  Avinon,  wch  is 
a  very  tine  town  in  ye  pope’s  dominions.  Ye  next  day  we  went 
to  Nimse  and  dined  at  Gard,  a  litel  lions  bv  ye  river  side,  a 
quarter  of  a  league  of  ye  famous  brige  pon  la  gard  wch  whill 
our  horses  bated  we  went  to  see,  its  now  broken  down  but  thear 
still  are  the  ruins  of  a  fine  peace  of  building.  It  was  three 
briges  on  over  another,  the  meaning  of  this  is  that  when  ve 
Romans  lived  at  Nims  they  had  no  water  so  thev  made  this 
brige  over  ye  river  gard  to  bring  them  water  to  Nims,  wch  is 
4  leagues  off.  We  lay  that  nitte  at  Nims  wch  is  a  very  fine 
town,  a  great  deal  of  ye  romans  building,  but  ye  most  remark¬ 
able  is  ye  amfytheater,  but  we  arrived  very  late  and  had  not 
time  to  see  it.  We  arrived  safeiv  at  Monpellier  ve  second 
nitte.  19  of  Aprell  we  left  Monpelier,  thears  litel  to  be  remarked 
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thear  without  it  is  thear  way  of  living,  they  eat  very  well  in 
thear  houses,  but  thear  entertainment  to  strangers  is  but  very 
indeferent,  but  for  to  tell  every  particular  incivilyty  would  be 
too  long. 

There  is  no  account  of  the  return  journey. 

Theodosia  Betenson.  M.  1687  Thomas  ffarington 
(d.  1712).  D.  1749. 

Theodosia  Betenson  also  married  a  distinguished 
soldier,  Major-General  Thomas  ffarington,  a  brother 
officer  of  AVilliam  Selwyn.  The  ffaringtons  of  Chisle- 
hurst  (the  name  should  be  spelt  with  two  little  c‘  f’s  ”) 
are  of  a  very  ancient  Lancashire  family.  There  were 
ffarin  gtons  at  Worden  in  Edward  II. ’s  reign,  and  there 
are  ffaringtons  there  now.  Theodosia’s  husband  belonged 
to  a  younger  branch  settled  at  Chislehurst  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  General  Selwyn,  who  was  senior  in  the 
service,  frequently  corresponded  with  his  brother-in-law 
with  reference  to  the  disbanding  of  a  regiment  known, 
as  “  ffarington’s  Foot,”  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  Flanders, 
on  the  score  of  economy,  but  the  regiment  was  recon¬ 
structed  again  some  years  later  with  Thomas  ffarington 
as  its  first  colonel,  ffarington’s  Foot  now  survives  as 
the  29th  Regiment  of  Infantry.  Colonel  ffarington  was 
promoted  to  be  Major-General  for  service  in  Flanders. 
He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Ostend  and  at  the  battle 
of  Ram  ill  ies.  He  died  in  1712  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  forty-eight,  and  was  buried  at  Chislehurst. 
Theodosia  and  her  husband  had  two  daughters,  Mary, 
who  married  her  cousin  John  Selwyn,  and  Albinia,  who 
married  first,  as  his  second  wife,  Robert  Bertie,  1st  Duke 
of  Ancaster,  and  secondly  James  Douglas,  Esq. 

Frances  Betenson.  B.  1668.  M.  1 6 S 9  Sjr  Thomas 
Hewet  (d.  1726).  D.  1756. 

There  is  little  to  relate  about  Frances  Betenson,  except 
that  she  possessed  all  the  charm  and  distinction  which 
characterized  her  sisters.  George  II.  said  of  her  that 
“  Lady  Hewet  would  look  like  a  gentlewoman  even  in 
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her  coffin. ”  Sir  T.  homas  Hewet,  to  whom  she  was  married 
at  Geneva,  was  of  a  South  Wales  family  settled  in  York¬ 
shire. 

Mary  ffarington.  B.  1690.  M.  John  Selwyn  (d. 

1751).  D.  1777. 

In  the  third  generation  from  Albinia  Cecil  are  the  first- 
cousins  John  Selwyn  and  Mary  ffarington,  both  grand¬ 
children  of  Albinia  Betenson.  John  Selwyn  had  served 
under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  was  later 
appointed  Equerry  and  Treasurer  to  Queen  Caroline,  wife 
of  George  II.  His  wife  Mary,  as  Woman  of  the  Bed¬ 
chamber,  was  one  of  that  bevy  of  ladies,  so  celebrated  for 
their  wit  and  charm,  who  were  in  attendance  on  the 
Queen,  and  she  seems  to  have  had  both  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  abundance. 

Even  the  somewhat  spiteful  Horace  Walpole  writes 
of  Mrs.  Selwyn  as  “  Mrs.  Selwyn,  mother  of  the  famous 
George,  and  herself  of  much  vivacity,  and  pretty.” 

Both  the  Selwyns  were  intimate  friends  of  Sir  Robert 
and  Lady  Walpole,  and  were  most  useful  to  the  former 
in  keeping  him  informed  of  the  intrigues  so  constantly 
hatching  against  him  in  Court  circles.  John  Selwyn  and 
his  wife  had  three  children,  George  Augustus  Selwyn  (the 
celebrated  wit)  ;  John,  M.P.  for  Whitchurch,  Hants,  who 
died  unmarried  in  1751  ;  and  Albinia,  who  married  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Townshend.  Mary  ffarington  survived  her 

.  six  years,  and  they  are  both  buried  at 

Matson. 

Albinia  Selwyn.  B.  1682.  M.  Major  John  Han- 
bury.  D.  1702. 

Albinia,  sister  of  John  Selwyn,  married  Major  John 
Hanbury  of  Pontypool,  M.P.  for  Gloucester  1701 — 8  and 
co.  Monmouth  1720—34,  as  his  first  wife,  and  his  pro¬ 
posal  was  the  subject  of  the  letter  which  follows.  As  the 
first-cousin  of  a  duchess,  and  with  a  brother  and  sister-in- 
law  at  Court,  Albinia  Selwyn  no  doubt  cherished  a  high 
standard  for  her  men  friends,  and  her  father  is  evidently 
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anxious  lest  she  be  put  off  by  the  rusticity  of  the  worthy 
Welshman  who,  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  was  an 
eligible  suitor. 

Dear  Bin, 

The  happiness  you  have  hitherto  enjoyed  by  your 
Mother’s  and  my  kindness  I  hope  you  are  sensible  of,  tho’  it 
may  be  ignorant  of  the  cares  and  fears  of  Parents  we  have  for 
sometime  been  impatient  to  see  you  well  settled  in  the  world, 
and  now  I  think  I  have  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  you 
better  than  you  deserve  or  had  expected,  for  which  purpose 
Mr.  Hanbury  is  come  with  your  Mother.  He  is  a  man  of 
sense  and  honour,  very  rich,  and  in  a  way  of  being  much  richer, 
these  qualities  (with  good  nature,  which  had  almost  forgot) 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you  will  make  a  woman  happier  than  the 
finest  Beau  in  town.  As  that  prospect  has  made  me  strain  mv 
pocket  to  enlarge  yT  portion  beyond  what  I  am  well  able  or  had 
designed,  I  hope  you  have  sense  enough  to  approve  my  choice, 
if  not,  as  I  would  never  compel!  to  marry  against  your  inclina¬ 
tion  so  I  hope  you  wd  never  think  of  choosing  contrary  to  mine, 
in  that  only  case  I  should  use  force  to  prevent  yr  mind,  but  I 
don’t  question  your  being  dutiful  when  so  much  to  yr  advan¬ 
tage,  therefore  I  shall  only  give  you  a  word  of  advise  as  to  yr 
behaviour  on  this  occasion,  wh  ought  to  be  without  any  extreme, 
be  modest  and  reserved,  yet  complaisant  and  easy  in  yr  humour, 
especially  in  company,  without  any  show  of  pride  or  affectation 
when  he  proposes  his  business,  tell  him  you  are  so  very  happy 
with  us  that  if  we  would  let  you  continue  so  you  have  no  reason 
to  desire  a  change  of  condition,  say  what  else  you  think  fit  of  ye 
kind,  show  no  forwardness  on  one  hand  nor  aversion  on  t’other, 
in  due  time  you  may  leave  yr  self  to  my  disposal,  he  sure  not  to 
rail  at  a  country  life  nor  too  much  commend  ye  town.  I’ll  say 
no  more  on  this  subject  least  you  think  now  to  manage  better, 
but  leave  the  rest  to  yr  mother's  discretion  and  your  own 
caution  in  a  matter  that  concerns  you  so  much  and  so  I  pray 
God  bless  and  prosper  you. 

Yr  most  affectionate  Father, 

WM  Selwyn.* 

Be  sure  be  very  civil  to  Mrs.  Eokly  to  whom  you  have 
obligations. 

*  Copy  of  an  old  letter  from  General  William  Selwyn  to  his  daughter 
Albinia  Selwyn,  who  was  born  April  6th,  1682.  Made  by  Miss  Albinia  Payne 
j  of  Chester  Close,  a  descendant  of  Colonel  Henry  Selwyn. 
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AFFIX  IA  FFARINGTOX.  DUCHESS  OF  ANCASTER. 

From  a  picture  by  Wishing. 

In  the  possession  of  II.  Nowell  ii’arington,  Esq. 
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AlBINIA  FFARINGTON.  B.  I  6  8  9.  M.  I705  1ST,  ROBERT 
Bertie,  ist  Duke  of  Ancaster  (d.  1723)  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  James  Douglas  (d.  1751).  D.  1745. 

Albinia  ffarington,  first-cousin  of  John  Selwyn  and 
sister  to  Mary  his  wife,  married  as  his  second  wife  Robert 
Bertie,  ist  Duke  of  Ancaster.  Her  step-son  Peregrine 
Bertie,  the  second  Duke,  who  married  Jane,  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Sir  John  Brownlow,  Bart.,  of  Belton,  co. 
Lincoln,  had  a  daughter  by  her  named  Albinia,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Francis  Beckford  of  Basing  Hall, 
Hants,  son  of  Peter  Beckford,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  Jamaica. 

The  beautiful  portrait  of  Albinia,  Duchess  of  Ancaster, 
with  those  of  her  father  and  husband,  are  still  among  the 
treasures  of  Worden  Hall,  Lancs,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  ffaringtons.  Of  this  lady  not  very 
much  is  known,  but  it  was  her  eldest  son,  Lord  Vere 
Bertie,  who  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Albinia, 
Countess  of  Buckinghamshire,  whose  gay  doings  form  the 
second  part  of  this  volume. 

Albinia  Selwyn.  B.  1714.  M.  1730  Hon.  Thomas 
Townshend  (d.  1780).  D.  1739. 

On  Albinia,  daughter  of  John  Selwyn  and  Mary 
ffarington,  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen  married  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Townshend  (third  son  of  the  second  Viscount 
Townshend),  her  father  settled  the  manor  of  Scadbury. 
Thomas  Townshend  pulled  down  the  old  house,  intending 
to  build  one  more  wrorthy  of  his  adored  wife,  but,  broken¬ 
hearted  at  her  early  death,  he  gave  up  the  project  and 
bought  the  fine  old  brick  mansion  of  Frognal  adjoining 
Scadbury  Park.  George  Augustus  Selwyn,  her  elder 
brother,  was  a  confirmed  bachelor,  and  although  his 
father  left  Matson  to  him  for  life,  he  entailed  it  on  the 
heirs  of  his  daughter  Albinia.  Her  son  Thomas  Town¬ 
shend  (a  distinguished  soldier,  created  Baron  Sidney  of 
Chislehurst  in  1783  and  Viscount  1789)  thus  inherited  the 
old  Selwyn  property;  but  it  had  been  stripped  of  most  of 
its  treasures,  for  the  jewels,  plate  and  pictures  were  claimed 
by  Maria  Fagniani,  Lady  Hertford,  George  Augustus 
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Selwyn’s  <£  adopted  ”  daughter.  By  a  singular  conjunction 
of  circumstances  the  Betenson  estates  also  came  into  the 
Townshend  family  ;  for  when  Sir  Edward  Betenson  died 
unmarried  his  heavily  mortgaged  property  passed  to  his 
sisters  Mrs.  ffarington,  Mrs.  Selwyn  and  Lady  Hewet. 
Colonel  John  Selwyn  purchased  from  his  mother  and 
aunts  the  lordship  of  the  manor  of  Chislehurst  and 
Scadbury,  but -afterwards  parted  with  all  of  it  except  Scad- 
bury  to  his  cousin  Mr.  Thomas  ffarington.  The  latter, 
dying  unmarried,  bequeathed  his  Chislehurst  estates  to 
his  sister  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster’s  youngest  son,  Lord 
Robert  Bertie  ;  who  also  died  without  issue  in  1782, 
leaving  the  property  to  Charles  Townshend,  second 
son  of  his  mother’s  first-cousin.  Frognal  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  descendants  of  Albinia  Cecil  until  1918, 
when  it  was  sold  and  its  valuable  contents  went  under  the 
hammer.  The  house  was  then  bought  by  Government 
and  is  now  used  as  a  home  for  incurably  wounded  soldiers, 
victims  of  the  Great  War,  1914 — 1918. 

Albinia  Selwyn.  M.  1746  Sir  William  Irby,  Bart., 
ist  Baron  Boston.  D.  1769. 

Albinia,  daughter  of  Captain  Henry  and  niece  to 
Colonel  John  Selwyn,  married  in  1746  Sir  William  Irby, 
created  Baron  Boston,  of  the  very  ancient  family  of  Irby  or 
Ireby  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  and  there  are  two  Albinias 
among  the  descendants  of  Albinia  Irby  in  the  third  and 
fourth  generations. 

Before  her  marriage  this  lady  was  Maid  of  Honour  to 
Augusta,  Princess  of  Wales,  but  unfortunately  we  have 
no  account  of  her  experiences  in  the  household  of  that 
unhappy  princess. 

IRBY. 

Albinia  Selwyn,  mar.  J746=pSir  William  Irby,  Bart.,  1st  Baron  Boston. 

r 

Frederick,  2nd  Baron  Boston^Christina  Methuen  of  Corsham,  Wilts. 


George,  3rd  Baron-p  Rachel  Ives  Drake  of  Arnersham,  Albinia  Irby,  died 
Boston.  j  Bucks.  1839. 

Georgina  Albinia  Irby,  died  1900. 
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Albinia  Hayward.  B.  1703.  M.  Mr.  Thos.  Win- 
stone.  D.  17  66. 

Margaret  Selwyn  married  William  Hayward  of 
Quedgeley,  and  christened  her  only  daughter  Albinia. 
This  young  lady  at  the  age  of  fifteen  accompanied  her 
grandmother  Mrs.  Selwyn  on  a  trip  to  France,  of  which 
she  wrote  the  following  short  account. 

An  account  of  my  journey  into  France  with  my  Grand¬ 
mother  and  Mrs.  Hammond  and  her  daughter,  1718. 

We  sett  out  of  London  Monday  27  of  December  1718  and 
we  came  to  Dover  on  Wednesday  we  went  for  Calais  on 
Thursday  but  being  Becalmed  we  did  not  get  there  till  the 
Friday  morning.  We  loged  at  ye  Lion  Dormant  at  Madame 
Grand  Scary  where  we  were  very  seurly  intertained,  in  a  dirty 
way,  we  went  from  thence  on  Sunday  in  ye  Diligence  to  Paris, 
ye  "first  night  we  lay  at  Boullion,  ye  second  night  at  Monterelle 
and  ye  third  at  Abevill,  ye  fourth  at  Poys  whear  I  never  desire 
to  go  again  for  it  is  famous  for  dirtiness,  ye  fifth  night  we  lay 
Bovra,  ye  sixth  at  Bomond  and  Saturday  we  arrived  at  Paris 
with  a  great  deal  of  joy.  We  loged  at  ye  Hotel  Chatilion  dans 
la  rue  Tourno  at  Madame  Courtois.  We  stayed  thear  five 
months,  from  thence  we  took  a  country  house  about  three  miles 
out  of  Paris,  by  ye  water  side  at  a  place  called  Bercy.  We  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  the  Ladies  and  Gents,  bathe,  it  is  a  diversion 
ye  always  like  in  ve  summer  time  to  refresh  them.  We  had 
verv  good  naburs  which  we  visited  often,  we  lived  ye  next  door 
to  M.  H.  Lies  a  very  rich  man  who  was  a  merchant  and  had 
a  fine  hous  and  garden  and  gave  us  ye  liberty  to  walk  when  we 
would.  Thear  was  several  besides  we  vesited  who  took  pleasure 
in  being  scivil  to  us  as  we  wear  strangers  which  ye  French  are 
famous  for.  We  spent  about  three  months  thear,  and  trom 
thence  took  login^s  in  ye  Hotel  Tarran  dans  la  Rue  Tarran,  but 
we  stayd  not  above  a  month,  but  came  to  England  by  way  of 
Deep,  we  stayd  thear  a  week  for  ye  wind,  but  met  with  two  or 
three  English  Gentillmen,  one  was  Sir  Thos.  Parkins  son,  he 
lived  in  Sussex  and  was  going  to  meet  his  father,  but 
Mr.  Bramston  came  quite  to  London,  with  us. 

Albinia  Hayward. 

She  subsequently  married  Mr.  Thomas  Winstone,  and  two 
portraits  of  her — one  of  which  we  reproduce — are  pre¬ 
served  by  the  Curtis-Hayward  family  in  her  parental 
home  at  Quedgeley  near  Gloucester. 
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Isabella  Wray,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Wray  of  Slening- 
ford.  M.  1756  Captain  John  Dalton. 

The  marriage  in  1756  of  Isabella  Wray,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Wray,  Bart.,  of  Glentworth  and  Sleningford, 
great-grandson  of  Albinia  Cecil,  to  Captain  John  Dalton, 
brought  about  a  connection  between  two  distinguished 
Yorkshire  families,  as  the  bridegroom  was  descended  from 
the  Daltons  of  Hawkeswell  in  Richmondshire,  and  Bedale, 
and  eventually  purchased  Sleningford  from  his  brother- 
in-law  Sir  Cecil  Wray. 

At  the  age  of  15  John  Dalton  obtained  a  commis¬ 
sion  in  a  regiment  of  Marines,  and  sailed  for  India  in 
1744.  After  some  exciting  exploits  against  the  French, 
he  took  service  with  the  East  India  Company  and 
quickly  distinguished  himself,  becoming  Commandant  of 
Trichinopoly.  A  life-long  friendship  with  Lord  Clive 
began  in  the  days  when,  as  two  young  Lieutenants,  they 
fought  together  in  the  endless  petty  warfare  then  in 
progress  under  plea  of  extension  of  the  Company’s  territory 
and  business.  After  five  strenuous  years  a  breakdown  in 
health,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  see  a  beloved  mother, 
induced  Captain  Dalton  to  resign  his  post  in  India.  On 
his  return  home  in  1755,  with  no  honours,  and  merely 
the  “  thanks  ”  of  “  John  Company,”  but  having  amassed 
a  considerable  fortune,  he  was  lucky  enough  to  meet  a 
charming  heiress  in  a  somewhat  romantic  fashion.  Being 
one  evening  at  the  village  inn  at  Greenhammerton,  near 
York,  there  arrived  quite  late  in  their  chariot  and  state 
the  family  of  Sir  John  Wray.  There  was  no  sitting-room 
for  them,  so  Captain  Dalton  sent  word  that  he  would 
forsake  his  and  retire  to  his  bed-room.  They  could  do 
no  less  than  request  him  to  stay  and  sup  with  them, 
which  he  did,  and  hence  arose  his  attachment  to  Miss 
Isabella  Wray,  which  ended  in  their  marriage  the  following 
year.  Their  granddaughter  Albinia  Dalton  (born  1798, 
died  1859),  who  married  the  Rev.  G.  Kelly  Holdsworth, 
was  the  first  Albinia  in  the  Dalton  family,  and  at  the  present 
day  Dorothy  Albinia  Cecil  Locke  (Mrs.  Henniker)  has  both 
the  Christian  and  surnames  of  her  distinguished  ancestress. 
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Albinia  Townshend.  M.  1752  George,  3rd  Viscount 
Midleton  (d.  1765).  D.  1808. 

Albinia  Townshend,  who  in  May  1752  married  George, 
31  d  Viscount  Midleton,  took  the  name  into  the  Brodrick 
family,  where  it  has  been  much.  used.  Since  her  death  in 
1808  eighteen  of  her  descendants  have  borne  the  name  of 
Albinia,  the  youngest,  Sarah  Albinia  Crewdson,  having 
been  born  just  as  this  book  goes  to  press. 

Albinia  Bertie.  B.  1738.  M.  1757  Hon.  George 
Hobart,  3rd  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  (d. 
1804).  H.  1 81 6. 

It  was  Albinia,  daughter  of  Lord  Vere  Bertie,  who 
brought  the  name  Albinia  into  the  Hobart  family.  An 
account  of  this  celebrated  lady  forms  the  second  part  of 
this  volume ;  whilst  a  third  part  concerns  itself  with 
some  of  her  descendants. 
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In  reading  over  this  account  of  the  descendants  of 
Alblnia  Cecil,  certain  facts  seem  to  emerge  with  special 
distinctness  :  notably  the  clannishness  of  the  English 
county  gentry  in  days  when  communication- — even 
between  different  parts  of  England— was  slow  and  difficult. 
Everybody  within  certain  circles  was  related,  or  at  least 
connected,  with  everybody  else.  “  The  Wrays,”  it  has 
been  remarked,  “were  much  addicted  to  marrying  cousins, 
but  they  were  not  singular”  ;  and  this  custom  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  several  of  the  other  pedigrees  here  set  forth. 
Hardly  any  man  ever  brought  home  a  “  foreign  ”  wife ;  they 
preferred  their  own  cousins  or  neighbours’  daughters  whom 
they  had  probably  known  from  childhood.  Land  strictly 
entailed,  failing  direct  heirs,  passed  from  one  branch  of  a 
family  to  another,  and  surnames  were  given  as  Christian 
names  in  the  most  bewildering  manner.  There  were 
apparently  no  scandals  nor  family  quarrels,  no  father  disin¬ 
herited  his  son,  no  husband  divorced  his  wife  ;  the  record 
is  clean.  A  critic  may  point  out  that  few  of  them 
achieved  the  highest  rung  of  the  ladder  of  fame.  Perhaps 
they  had  what,  in  modern  parlance,  is  termed  “  second- 
class  brains,”  but  their  moral  standards  were  generally 
high.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  in  their  Records  to 
support  those  modern  scientists  who  pronounce  such  dire 
and  gloomy  theories  regarding  the  intermarriage  of  rela¬ 
tions.  They  were  neither  effete  nor  idle,  but  law-abiding, 
God-fearing,  hard-working  gentlemen,  whose  pride  it  was 
to  be  writ  down  “as  lovers  of  their  Country.”  Their 
women-folk  must  often  have  been  sorely  tried.  Albinia 
Cecil’s  daughters  lived  through  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Civil  Wars,  the  husbands  of  her  granddaughters  were 
constantly  absent  on  foreign  service  ;  but  the  mothers 
brought  up  their  sons  and  daughters  to  be  good  citizens, 
to  marry  in  their  turn  and  carry  on  a  noble  race  of  English 
men  and  women,  ancestors  of  whom  their  descendants 
should  be  grateful  and  proud. 
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Albinia  Margesson,  died  X907.  Margaret  Albinia  Cochran.  Emily  Albinia  Foster.  Countess  Albinia  Hoick, 

died  1881. 
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Alsinsa  Elizabeth  Oldfield,  born  Cosmo  Gordon-j-Frances  Graham.  Cecil  Albinia  Arbuthnot  Hon.  Robert  Lygon. 

17  Nov.  1918. 

Albinia  Susan  Gordon,  born  25  Sept.  191S. 
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Albinia  Marian  Dolbcn  Paul  =  F.  E.  G.  Bagshawe. 


ALBINIA  BERTIE,  COUNTESS  OF 
I  i o i n  a  picture  in  the  possession  of  Lieut. 

It.N.  retd. 


BUCK  I N  G 1 1 A  MSII I  RE . 

C  ornmandei  George  Tyler. 


PART  II. 


A  NEW  AND  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED  ALBINIA,  COUNTESS  OF  BUCK¬ 
INGHAMSHIRE. 

The  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Hobart  family 
was  Sir  James  Hobart,  Knt.,  of  Hales  Hall,  Loddon,  co. 
Norfolk,  Attorney-General  and  Privy  Councillor  to 
Henry  VII.,  and  from  him  have  sprung  several  branches 
of  the  family  both  in  England  and  America.  There  is  an 
interesting  painting  on  a  piece  of  linen  still  preserved 
in  Loddon  Church,  representing  Sir  James  Hobart  and 
Dame  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  of  Peter  Naunton, 
with  the  church  and  the  bridge,  erected  by  them  respec¬ 
tively,  depicted  behind  them. 

In  1619  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  great-grandson  of  Sir 
James,  purchased  Blickling  Hall  near  Norwich,  for  two 
centuries  the  family  seat  of  the  Boleyns.  Pie  was  one 
of  the  Governors  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Sergeant-at-law  and 
Attorney-General  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
successively  M.P.  for  Yarmouth  and  Norwich.  He  was 
knighted  in  1603,  appointed  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  in  1613,  and  was  one  of  the  eighteen  original 
Baronets  created  by  James  I.  He  rebuilt  Blickling  after 
designs  by  Limminge,  the  architect  of  Hatfield  House, 
but  died  before  it  was  completed.  Pie  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Sir  John  Hobart,  M.P.,  who  died  in  1647,  and  he 
by  his  nephew,  also  Sir  John,  whose  second  wife  Mary 
was  a  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John  Hampden,  the 
Patriot.  Plis  son  Sir  Henry,  4th  Baronet,  fought  for 
William  of  Orange  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  was 
killed  in  1698  in  a  duel  with  Oliver  le  Neve,  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  gentleman. 

Sir  John,  5th  Baronet,  was  created  Baron  Hobart 
of  Blickling  in  1728,  and  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  in 
1746*  He  v/as  brother  to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Howard  (afterwards  Countess  of  Suffolk),  so  admired  by 

the  poet  Pope. 
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His  eldest  son  John  Hobart,  2nd  Earl  of  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  was  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1762, 
and  subsequently  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  He  died  without 
male  issue  :  and  the  title  passed  to  his  half-brother  the 
Hon.  George  Hobart  (husband  of  Albinia  Bertie)  ;  but 
Blickling  was  bequeathed  to  his  second  daughter  Caroline, 
Lady  Suffield,  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  the  Marchioness  of  Lothian. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  early  life  of  Albinia 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Lord  Vere  Bertie  and  Anne  Casey’ 
daughter  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray.  She  was  born  in  1738, 
and  in  right  of  her  mother  was  heiress  of  Branston  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  (in  a  house  since  pulled  down) 
she  probably  spent  her  childhood  and  perhaps  part  of  her 
early  married  life,  but  the  sole  record  of  her  residence 
there  is  a  stone  upon  which  is  carved  “  Albinia  Bertie.” 

Her  marriage  to  the  Hon.  George  Hobart,  eldest*  son 
of  John,  1st  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  by  his  second  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Bristow,  took  place  at 
Chislehurst  on  May  17,  1757. 

In  1762  George  Hobart  was  appointed  Secretary  to 
his  eldest  half-bi other  John,  2nd  Earl  of  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  English  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  the  Empress 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  and  he  resided  at  St.  Petersburg 
for  four  or  five  years.  Nevertheless  the  young  couple 
were  in  residence  at  Nocton  Hall  by  the  autumn  of  17 66, 
for  on  the  26th,  27th  and  28  th  of  September  in  that  year 
they  entertained  there  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  younger  brother  of  King  George  III.,  who  on 

that  occasion  danced  with  Mrs.  Hobart  at  the  Lincoln 
Ball. 

Nocton  Hall  has  a  long  and  interesting  history,  but 
for  the  present  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  go  back 
to  I741*2,  when  its  last  owner,  Sir  Richard  Ellys, 
bequeathed  estates  in  Lincolnshire  and  Leicestershire  to 
his  wife  for  her  life,  with  the  remainder  to  his  second 
cousin  Robert  Hobart,  and  in  default  to  the  latter’s  half- 
brother  George.  Lady  Ellys  took  as  her  second  husband 
tne  notorious  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  of  Medenham  Abbey 
fame,  who  proved  a  good  steward  to  his  wife’s  property. 
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In  1763  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  in  right  of  his  mother 
Lady  Dashwood,  succeeded  his  uncle  as  Lord  Despencer. 
He  then,  it  would  seem,  handed  over  Nocton  to  George 
Hobart,  whose  elder  brother  Robert  had  already  died. 

Albinia  Hobart  appears  to  have  inherited  her  tastes 
for  histrionics  and  similar  entertainments  from  her 
parents,  for  we  learn  from  a  MS.  list  (preserved  amongst 
the  papers  at  Belton  House*)  of  the  guests  present — at 
what  Lord  Tyrconnel,  in  a  letter  to  his  nephew  Sir  John 
Cust  (afterwards  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons) 
dated  January  15th,  1749-50,  describes  as  “  a  very  fine 
Mascarade  att  Blankney” — that,  besides  several  members 
of  the  Cust  family,  amongst  those  guests  were — 

Lady  Vere  Bertie  :  Tiriolese,  or  fair  maid  of  the  Inn. 

Miss  Bartie  ( sic )  :  a  dancer. 

Lord  Vere  Bertie  :  country  farmer,  a  very  good 
Justice  Shallow. 

Albinia  must  at  this  date  have  been  but  ten  years  old. 

In  1767  another  grand  masquerade  was  held  at 
Nocton,  and  a  long  list  of  the  guests  who  attended  it, 
and  their  costumes,  is  still  in  existence.  From  this 
u  Exact  account  of  ye  Masquerade  at  Mr.  Hobart’s  at 
Nocton,  Decber  29,  1767/’  we  select  the  following  items 
of  special  interest : — 

“  1.  Mr.  Hobart  :  Pan,  his  dress  a  dark  brown  satin 
made  quite  tight  to  his  shape,  shag  breeches,  cloven  feet, 
a  round  shock  wig  &  a  mask  that  beggars  all  description, 
a  leopard  skin  over  his  back  fastened'to  his  shoulder  by  a 
leopard’s  claw,  a  reed  in  his  hand. 

“2.  Mrs.  Hobart:  first  dress  Indiana,  muslin  petti- 
coat  pucker’d  and  spotted  with  spangles,  the  sleeves 
puffed  like  a  dancer’s,  a  loose  Robe  of  purple  satin 
trimmed  with  Ermine  ;  second  dress  Daphne ,  she  came 
footing  &  singing  Daphne's  song  in  Midas — a  muslin 
dress,  blue  ornaments,  chip  hat,  blue  ribbons. 

“  3*  Miss  Hobart  (afterwards  Lady  Albinia  Cumber¬ 
land)  :  a  dancer. 


t  T  J?ee  Records  °f  ike  Cust  Family  (Series  II,  1550—1779),  by  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  Cust,  p.  223.  1  3  7 
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“  4«  Master  Hobart  (afterwards  Robert,  4th  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire)  :  a  sailor. 

“  Eord  Vere  Bertie  :  a  very  good  Falstaff. 

“  6.  Lady  Vere  Bertie  :  a  loose  white  robe  trimmed 
with  satin. 

“  7.  Miss  Bertie  (Louisa,  afterwards  the  Hon.  Lady 
Stuart)  :  a  Spanish  dress. 


“  16.  Sir  Cecil  Wray  :  Puritan  Amias  in  ye  Alchemist. 

“17.  Lady  Wray:  a  fancy  dress,  pink  satin,  silver 
gauze,  her  neck  &  stomacher  point  lace,  her  head  dress 
feathers  &  a  great  many  diamonds  &  curls  all  over  her 
head. 


“26.  Mr.  Cust  (Brownlow,  afterwards  1st  Baron 
Brownlow)  :  a  Turk,  crimson  satin  trimmed  with 
Ermine,  Turban  &  collar  very  rich  with  diamonds. 

“27.  Mr.  Vork  (Philip  Yorke  of  Erthig,  who  sub¬ 
sequently  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Cust,  sister  of  the 
above)  :  a  Hussar,  black  &  scarlet. 


<f  70.  Miss  Kitty  Cartwright :  a  fancy  dress.  Black 
velvet  &  gold. 

“71.  Miss  E.  Cartwright  :  a  dancer,  in  silver  silk. 

‘‘The  Company  were  met  at  the  door  by  a  Turk  in 
a  white  Bear’s  skin  who  took  the  tickets.” 

Besides  these  selected  names  there  are  59  others, 

amongst  whom  are  most  of  the  county  notabilities  of 
that  date. 

From  the  diary  of  Miss  Catherine  Cartwright  of 
Marnham,  also  quoted  in  the  Cust  Kecorcls ,  we  gather 
the  following  two  items  : — 

1769,  Dec.  13th.  I  went  to  Nocton.  Dec.  20th 
went  to  my  aunt  Disney’s  at  Lincoln,  went  with  Mrs. 
Hobart  to  a  masquerade  at  Lincoln. 
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I77°>  Jan*  25th.  Master  Hobart  to  Marnham.  Jan, 
27th  an  Earthquake.  Feb.  3rd.  Miss  Charlotte  Hobart 
born  (afterwards  Lady  Charlotte  Disbrowe). 

•  •••••• 

Then  on  Boxing  Day  1775  the  comedy  The  Provoked 
Husband ,  or  a  Journey  to  London ,  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh 
and  finished  by  Colley  Cibber,  was  performed  at  Nocton 
with  tremendous  success.  To  this  performance  Frances, 
second  wife  of  Brownlow,  1st  Baron  Brownlow,  came 
over  from  Belton,  and  she  gives  the  following  lively 
account  of  it  in  a  letter  to  her  mother  Lady  Bankes,  dated 
30  December  1775^  : — 

“  I  shou’d  have  wrote  to-day  had  I  received  one  from  you 
to  give  some  account  of  our  entertainment  at  Mr.  Hobbard 
(Hobart)  last  Wednesday,  we  dined  here  at  one  o’Clock  and 
set  off  before  two  for  Nocton,  which  is  twenty  Miles  distant 
from  Belton  we  arrived  there  about  six  o  Clock  just  before  the 
Play  began:  it  was  the  (  Provoked  Husband  or  the  Journey  to 
London ’  and  most  of  the  parts  extreamly  well  performed. 
Mrs  Hobbard  was  very  great  in  Lady  Townly.  Mr  Sutton  (all 
but  an  unfortunate  smile  on  his  Countenance  most  of  the  Plav) 
did  Lord  To  wnly  verv  well.  Lady  Grace  was  performed  bv 
Miss  Bertie  Mr8  Hobbard’s  sister,  and  Master  Hobbard  was 
inimitable  in  Squire  Richard,  and  an  excellent  John  Moody  bv 
Sir  Charles  Buck — and  all  the  rest  of  the  Characters  well 
supported,  the  entertainment  w'as  the  £  Gardian 5  in  which 
Mrs  Hobbard  made  an  exelent  pert  Chamber  Maid,  Mr  Berkelv 
(a  brother  of  Lord  B’s)  was  a  most  com  pleat  Maccaroni  (but 
indeed  the  Character  was  too  natural)  and  Miss  Bertie  did 
Harriet  charmingly,  after  the  Play  was  over  we  had  a  handsome 
Cold  Collation  and  then  a  Ball.  I  danced  a  little  with  Lord 
Buckley  and  before  two  o  Clock  set  off  for  Lincoln  ten  Miles 
distance  and  arrived  there  by  the  light  of  Lanterns  and  Flam¬ 
beau’s,  the  next  day  after  seeing  the  Cathedral  we  returned  to 
Belton,  much  pleased  and  entertained  with  our  expedition.” 


J  See  Chronicles  of  Erthig  on  the  Dyke,  vol.  ii,  p.  24,  by  Mrs.  Wherry. 
It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  that  Albinia  Wherry  (ne'e  Cust),  one  of  the 
authoresses  of  this  book,  was  a  great-granddaughter  to  both  Lady  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  and  Lady  Brownlow. 
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The  Characters  in  the  Play. 


PROGRAMME. 

The  Provoked  Husband,  or  A  Journey  to  London. 


By  Vanbrugh  and  Cibber. 


Lord  Townely 
Sir  F.  Wronghead 
Manly 

Squire  Richard 
John  Moody 


Count  Basett 
Poundage 
William 
James 

Lady  Townely 


Lady  Grace 
Lady  W ronghead 
Miss  Jenny 
Mrs.  Motherly 
Myrtilla 
Trusty. 


Prologue  to  the  Provoked  Husband  performed  by  Gentlemen 
and  Ladies  at  Nocton  near  Lincoln  December  26th,  1 11  z  the 

seat  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hobart.  Written  and  spoken  by  Geo. 
Sutton,  Esq. 


"  Once  more  obedient  to  the  Fairs’  command, 

Join  in  Nocton’s  ever  mirthful  band, 

Jho  surly  wits  may  frown,  tho’  critics  rage 
I  hat  Senators  shou’d  strut  upon  the  stage, 

When  Beauty  calls,  ’tis  merit  to  obey, 

She  lifts  her  touch  to  light  me  on  the  way, 

Not  that  keen  Rancour  grumbles  in  this  place, 

Or  draws  the  tear  down^Vlodesty’s  fair  face, 

Not  that  in  Nocton’s  hospitable  "hall 
1  he  foul  mouth’d  critics’  angry  curses  fall; 

Here  kind  indulgence  fortifies  the  weak, 

And  prompts  een  Diffidence  itself  to  speak, 
kor  if  by  chance  the  mists  of  error  rise, 

And  catch  the  timid  Actor  by  surprise, 

Lead  him  astray  far  off  Theatric  ground 
Lost  and  bewildered  in  the  mazy  round, 

Still  can  your  smiles  the  noxious  mists  defeat; 

Vour  smiles  like  Sol  will  brighten  all  they  meet, 

a  ?  i  y  fcht,  be  candid  if  you  can, 

And  tho  you  blame  the  Actor,  spare  the  man.” 

'Ike  Universal  Magazine  for  Jan.  17 76,  page  41 
under  heading,  “The  British  Muse  containing,”  etc 
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A  LB  IN  I  A.  THE 
as  LADY  TOWN I. 

Afterwards 
From  a 


HON.  MRS.  GEORGE 
A-IY,  in  “The  Provoked 
Countess  of  Buckingham 
Pas i«d  l»y  Daniel  Gardner 


HOBART, 

Husband.” 

» ;  ro 

»».  I  V* 


The  scene  now  shifts  from  the  country  to  London, 
and  no  reference  connecting  Albinia  Hobart  with  her 
Lincolnshire  home  occurs  during  the  livelier  years  of  her 
life,  until  we  hear  of  the  sale  of  the  Branston  property 
in  1787  to  pay  her  gambling  debts  and  other  extrava¬ 
gances  ;  and  a  further  record  that  as  Countess  of 
Buckinghamshire  she  was  patroness  of  the  Lincoln  Stuff 
Ball,  in  1799. 

From  the  Parish  Records  preserved  by  the  respective 
vestries  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  and  St.  James’, 
Piccadilly  (see  Dasent,  History  of  St.  James'  Square) , 
we  learn  that  the  Hon.  George  Hobart,  M.P.  for 
Beeralston,  was  occupier  of  Derby  House,  St.  James* 
Square,  between  1772—178 6,  during  which  time  he 
took  over  the  management  of  the  Great  Opera  House  in 
Haymarket.*  He  and  his  two  brothers,  John,  2nd  Earl 
of  Buckinghamshire,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Hobart,  M.P. 
for  Norwich,  were  largely  instrumental  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Italian  Opera  into  England.  In  fact,  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  Opera  Elouse — opened  by 
the  former  in  1790 — bore  upon  it  the  Hobart  family 
motto,  Auctor  pretiosa  facit.  But  there  wras  an  interval 
in  the  Hobart  occupation  of  Derby  House  between  1786 
and  1792,  in  which  year  they  seem  to  have  returned  ;  and 
George  Hobart,  who  succeeded  to  the  Buckinghamshire 
title  the  following  year,  resided  there  until  his  death  in 
1804,  when  his  eldest  son  Robert,  the  4th  Earl,  con¬ 
tinued  in  occupation.  It  was  during  the  first  of  these 
sojourns  that  the  famous  Parliamentary  Election  of  1784 
took  place,  upon  which  occasion  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank — of  whom  the  most  celebrated  were  Georgiana, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  Dorothy,  Duchess  of  Port¬ 
land,  on  the  side  of  Charles  Fox  (the  People’s  Candidate)  : 
and  Mary,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  Albinia  Hobart  on 
the  side  of  the  latter’s  cousin,  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  and 
Admiral  Hood  (the  Tories) — joined  in  the  fray,  rather  to 
the  scandal  of  the  sober-minded,  and  the  joy  of  those 
witty,  but  extremely  coarse  caricaturists,  Gillray  and 


®  Burnt  down  in  1789. 
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Rowlandson,  who  made  considerable  capital  out  of  their 
personal  appearance  and  foibles. 

And  will  you  turn  us  out  of  doors 
In  age  of  want  to  prav, 

When  cold  winds  blow  and  tempests  roar? 

Oh  hard  Sir  Cecil  Wray  ! 

The  Old  Chelsea  Pensioner  to  Sir  Cecil  Wray, 

“  Fox  and  the  Constitution,”  “  No  tax  on  Maid¬ 
servants,”  and  “  May  Chelsea  Hospital  stand  for  Ever  ” 
were  the  party  cries  of  this  Election,  which  was  fought 
with  the  utmost  vigour.  Sir  Cecil  Wray  and  Charles 
Fox  had  been  bosom  friends  until,  at  the  time  of  the 
Coalition  Ministry  in  1773,  the  former  had  opposed  the 
India  Bill  brought  in  by  the  latter,  which  was  rejected 
by  99  votes  to  66  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  canvas 
continued  for  six  weeks — the  longest  that  up  to  that  time 
had  ever  been  known-— amid  scenes  of  such  bribery, 
corruption,  drunkenness  and  debauchery  as  have  seldom 
been  equalled  and  never  surpassed. 

“  The  Queen  of  Hearts,”  as  the  beautiful  Georgiana 
was  called,  appeared  at  the  hustings  with  her  equipages, 
horses  and  servants  decked  out  in  Whig  colours.  She 
wore  the  name  of “  Fox”  on  her  head  and  in  her  heart, 
and,  according  to  the  Cornwall  Correspondence,  <c  entered 
some  of  the  most  blackguard  houses  in  Longacre  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning.”  Tire  legend  which  credits  her 
with  having  obtained  the  vote  of  a  hesitant  butcher  by 
a  kiss  is  very  well  known. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lady  Salisbury  and  Mrs.  Hobart 
were  almost  equally  assiduous,  but  we  do  not  find  that 
the  privilege  of  saluting  a  lady,  soon  to  be  Countess, 
carried  much  weight. 

Sir  Cecil  was  in  the  unenviable  position  of  having 
had  to  produce  a  Budget  and,  as  usual,  every  proposal 
with  the  object  of  economy  was  violently  opposed. 
He  was  certainly  most  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects  for  taxation.  His  impost  on  Maid-servants  re¬ 
called  to  the  public  memory  that  his  own  wife  had  been 
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a  maid-servant ;  and  as  to  the  “  Chelsea  Hospital  Scare/’ 
nothing  could  have  been  more  strongly  calculated  to  rouse 
the  indignation  of  a  populace  whose  indifference  to  the 
needs  of  ex-soldiers  had  always  been  notorious.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  knowing  that  the  King,  his  father,  supported 
the  Tory  candidates,  rode  through  the  constituency 
wearing  Fox’s  colours,  and  at  a  ball  at  Devonshire 
House,  deserting  his  partner  Lady  Salisbury  in  the  middle 
of  a  contre-danse ,  finished  it  with  the  lovely  Duchess. 

At  first  the  ministerial  candidates,  Hood  and  Wray, 
forged  ahead,  leaving  Fox  a  long  way  behind  ;  and  the 
possibility  of  his  successful  return  appeared  hopeless. 
But  an  unexpected  rally  took  place,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  Poll  on  May  16th  great  was  public  enthusiasm  when 
the  High  Bailiff  announced  a  majority  in  his  favour,  and 
it  became  known  that  the  fC  Man  of  the  People  ”  had 
snatched  a  victory  from  the  Court  candidate.  The  popu¬ 
lace  manifested  its  delight  by  organizing  a  great  procession. 
The  chief  officials  in  each  ward  walked  two  and  two  with 
wands  in  their  hands,  followed  by  bands  of  music,  gentle¬ 
men  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  whilst  in  the  rear  came 
Mr.  Byng,  the  other  successful  candidate,  amid  shouts  of 
<c  Byng  and  Fox  for  ever  !  ”  Then  came  more  horsemen 
and  Fox  himself,  seated  on  high  upon  a  chair  so  buried 
in  greenery  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  see  him. 
This  again  was  followed  by  a  tall  banner  of  white  silk, 
upon  which  was  inscribed  u Sacred  to  Female  Patriotism,” 
and  two  laurel-festooned  coaches,  each  drawn  by  six 
horses,  in  which  sax  Their  Graces  of  Devonshire  and  Port¬ 
land  in  triumph.  The  whole  cortege  was  completed  by 
about  thirty  private  carriages  and  an  immense  crowd  of 
enthusiastic  supporters.  There  was,  however,  neither 
riot  nor  mobbing,  for  Authority  had  wisely  provided 
a  body  of  horse  and  foot  guards  to  keep  order. 
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Westminster  Election  Ballads.* 


HOBART  VerSUS  DEVON, 

Or  the  true  state  of  the  contest  between  blue  and  green, 

addressed  to  the  D.  of  D. 

True  blue,  we  are  told,  was  staunch  colour  of  old, 

It  was  worn  by  Queen  Bess,  and  by  Harry  the  Bold, 

In  James’  weak  dotage  true  blue  felt  a  stain, 

It  was  tinged  with  yellow,  the  Puritan  grain. 

In  the  days  of  his  son,  lo  !  true  blue  was  run  down, 
When  the  blue  mixt  with  yellow  demolished  the  Crown. 
What  a  pother  was  then  in  this  mob-ridden  state, 

How  bravely  did  Cromwell  vault  into  his  seat. 

A  colour  so  changing  can  never  be  true, 

Old  Hudibras  wore  it,  and  called  it  true  blue. 

’Twas  the  ribbon  of  Fashion,  the  badge  of  a  R  ...  . 
’Twas  then  as  ’tis  now,  alas  !  too  much  in  vogue. 

Oh  Devon  !  thy  judgement  in  colours  is  clear, 

Then  reject  the  false  blue,  and  adopt  the  sincere. 

Deluded  by  friendship  no  more  go  astray, 

Thy  Carlo  give  up,  and  assist  honest  Wray. 

With  Hobart  in  green  like  an  angel  appear, 

’Tis  the  vestment  of  Flora,  the  dress  of  the  year. 

’Tis  the  beautiful  garment  that  clotheth  the  May, 

Tis  the  robe  of  the  young,  the  blithe,  and  the  gay. 

Let  old  age  in  yellow  be  decently  seen, 

It  suits  with  old  age,  ’tis  the  colour  of  spleen, 

But  let  Devon  in  green  like  the  season  appear, 

’Tis  nature’s  sweet  rayment,  ’tis  Beauty’s  compeer. 

Then  Devon  shall  be,  v/hat  was  Devon  before. 

All  old  men  shall  praise  her,  all  young  ones  adore. 

The  Heavens  ’tis  granted  sometimes  dress  in  blue, 

What  hath  Devon  or  Hobart  with  Heaven  to  do  ? 

Ye  can  both  make  a  Heaven  of  Earth  when  ye  plase, 

By  a  look  or  a  smile,  or  a  thousand  soft  ways. 

Causidiais. 

*  There  were  a  great  number  of  these  issued  at  the  time,  but  most  of  them 
ate  much  too  coarse  and  scurrilous  to  be  reprinted. 
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THE  DUCHESS  OF  DEVONSHIRE  IN  BLUE 

versus 

MRS.  HOBART  IN  GREEN 

(a  new  ballad). 

Since  England  was  England  I  never  yet  knew 
A  colour  so  lasting,  so  trusty  as  blue. 

Court  Ladies  wear  green,  but  the  popular  voice 
Is  in  favour  of  blue,  the  Devonshire  choice. 

When  a  Lady  her  garter  first  drop’t  in  a  ring, 

The  lovely  bright  blue  won  the  heart  of  a  King. 

He  gave  it  his  Knights,  and  he  had  them  ail  wear 
A  Garter  the  same  as  had  fall’n  from  his  Fair. 

All  green  is  a  changeable  colour  we  know, 

E’en  the  course  of  the  seasons  this  clearly  must  show. 
Thus  the  daughter  of  freedom  disdains  to  be  seen 
In  a  colour  so  transient,  so  fading  as  green. 

Then  put  off  that  verdure,  dear  Hobart  ’tis  clear 
It  looks  not  on  you  like  the  Spring  of  the  year. 

The  Earth  a  green  livery  wears  it  is  true, 

But  the  Heavens  are  clad  with  our  Devonshire  Blue. 


A  new  song  to  the  tune  of  green  sleeves. 

Since  women  of  fashion  govern  the  State, 

And  you,  Mrs.  Hobart,  have  sure  the  most  weight, 
1  wonder  you’ve  no  better  candidate 

Than  Sir  Cecil  Wray. 

For  though  he  opposes  the  stamping  of  notes 
’Tis  in  order  to  tax  all  your  petticoats, 

Then  how  can  a  woman  solicit  our  votes 

For  Sir  Cecil  Wray  ? 

Indeed  Mrs.  Hobart  ’twould  cost  you  some  tears. 
If  all  the  Electors  should  give  themselves  airs, 

And  to  girls,  such  as  you,  prefer  the  Back  Stairs, 

Like  Sir  Cecil  Wray. 
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It  only  befits  the  friends  of  the  Court, 

Lord  Sackville,  and  Pitt,  and  Lord  Camelfort, 
And  men  of  their  taste  to  give  their  support  * 

To  Sir  Cecil  Wray. 

"What  though  from  the  garden  he’s  taken  a  wife, 
And  endures  the  worst  evils  of  family  strife, 

’Tis  only  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  life 

Of  Sir  Cecil  Wray. 

But  had  he  to  women  been  ever  a  friend, 

Nor  by  taxing  them,  tried  our  old  taxes  to  mend. 
Yet  so  stingy  he  is,  that  none  can  contend 

For  Sir  Cecil  Wray. 

The  gallant  Lord  Hood  to  his  country  is  dear, 
His  voters,  like  Charly,  make  excellent  cheer, 

But  who  has  been  able  to  taste  the  small  beer 

Of  Sir  Cecil  Wray. 

Then  come  every  free,  every  generous  soul, 
hat  loves  a  fine  girl,  and  a  full  flowing  bowl, 
Come  here  in  a  body,  and  all  of  you  poll 

’Gainst  Sir  Cecil  Wray. 

In  vain  ail  the  arts  of  the  Court  are  let  loose. 

The  Electors  of  Westminster  never  will  choose 
To  run  down  a  Fox,  and  set  up  a  Goose 

Like  Sir  Cecil  Wray. 


EPIGRAM. 

On  Sir  Cecil  Wray  proposing  a  tax  on  Maid 
servants,  after  having  married  his  own  : — 

When  Cecil  first  the  plan  laid  down 
Poor  Servant  Girls  to  curse 
He  look’d  at  home,  and  took  his  own, 

For  better  and  for  worse. 


- 


Although  Mrs.  Hobart  had  by  this  time  become  so 
conspicuous  a  social  leader,  not  very  much  is  recorded  of 
her  family.  She  had  eight  children,  born  between  the 
years  1758  and  1774.*  Of  these  the  four  daughters, 
Albinia,  Henrietta  (Harriet),  Maria,  and  Charlotte  mar¬ 
ried  in  1784,  1789)  1785,  and  1789  respectively,  and  her 
two  elder  sons  in  1792  and  1788  (?),  whilst  her  third 
son  Charles  was  killed  in  a  naval  action  against  the 
French  under  Count  de  Grasse,  and  the  fourth  and 
youngest,  Henry  Lewis,  after  having  been  left  to  the 
care  of  the  steward  and  his  wife  at  Nocton,  and  to  such 
education  as  the  village  school,  directed  by  a  <c  snuffy  old 
woman,”  could  provide,  had  proceeded  to  Westminster 
School,  and  thence  to  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Besides  Derby  House,  Mrs.  Hobart  seems  to  have 
had  a  house  on  Ham  Common,  where  she  gave  many 
entertainments  of  a  somewhat  lavish  description,  as  may 
be  learnt  from  various  contemporary  sources. 

Horace  Walpole  writes  to  George  Montaguef  : — 

April  15th,  17  68. 

I  ain  convinced  that  the  young  men  at  White’s  already 
laugh  at  George  Selwyn's  bon  mots  only  by  tradition.  I  avoid 
talking  before  the  youth  of  the  age  as  I  would  dancing  before 
them,  for  if  one's  tongue  don't  move  in  the  steps  of  the  day, 
and  thinks  to  please  bv  its  old  graces,  it  is  only  an  object  of 
ridicule  like  Mrs.  Hobart  in  her  cotillon. 

Albinia  Hobart,  in  spite  of  increasing  bulk,  seems  like 
many  stout  people  to  have  been  an  agile  and  accomplished 
dancer  ;  for  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of 
Upper  Ossory  in  1773,  describes  a  pas  de  quatre  at  a  ball 
at  the  French  Ambassador’s  v/ith  a  “  Miss  .  .  . . — I  forget — 
Lord  Edward  Bentinck,  and  a  Mr.  Corbet,  in  which  Mrs. 
Hobart,  clad  in  gauze  and  spangles  so  that  she  looked 
like  a  ‘  spangled  pudding,’  ‘  performed  admirably 

*  In  a  letter  under  date  “Saturday,  Oct:  ye  3rd,  ?6i,”  from  Anne,  Lady 
Cust,  to  her  son  Sir  John  Cust  (see  Cust  Records ,  cit.t  Series  III.,  d.  204), 
occurs  the  following  passage  :  “  Mrs.  Hobcrt  has  lost  her  last  Child,  it  has 
onely  been  in  ye  way  to  hinder  her  from  seeing  all  ye  fineshow.”  To  what 
child  this  can  refer  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  Albinia  was  born  in  17SQ,  Robert 
(4th  Earl)  in  1760,  and  George  Vere  in  1761,  and  all  of  these  lived  to  grow  up. 

t  Collected  Letters.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee.  Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press,  mcmiv.  Vol.  vii,  p.  180. 
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(>nc).  And  in  a  Jater  letter  to  the  same  correspondent, 
dated  April  30th  in  the  same  year,  he  relates  that  at  a 
ball  at  Lord  Stanley  s,  Henry  Conway  the  younger  was 
so  astonished  at  her  agility  that  he  said  “  he  was  sure  she 
must  be  hollow.” 

As  Henry  Angelo  puts  it  in  his  Reminiscences*  : 
“The  love  of  society  grew  with  her  growth,  which 
fructified  in  the  rich  soil  of  fetes  and  banqueting  until 
she  were  a  model  of  carnation  to  another  Rubens,  her 
ladyship  indubitably  shining  the  greatest  star  in  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  of  fashion.” 

Mrs.  Hobart  s  house  at  Ham  Common  and  her 
home  circle  are  alluded  to  by  Horace  Walpole  in  two 
letteis  to  his  friend,  the  Countess  of  Upper  Ossory,  as 
followsf  : — 

I  can  only  say,  I  go  nowhere,  even  where  Ton-ton  is 
invited  except  to  balls— and  yet,  though  I  am  the  last  Vestris 
that  has  appeared,  Mrs.  Hobart  did  not  invite  me  to  her  Sans 
Souci "  last  week,  though  she  had  all  my  other  juvenile  contem¬ 
poraries,  Lady  Berkeley,  Lady  Fitzroy,  Lady  Margaret  Compton, 
and  Mrs.  French,  etc.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  the  lady 
of  the  fete,  having  made  as  many  conquests  as  the  King  of 
Prussia,  has  borrowed  the  name  of  that  hero’s  villa  for  her°hut 
on  Ham  Common,  where  she  has  built  two  large  rooms  of 
timber  under  a  cabbage.  Her  field-officers,  General  French, 
General  Compton,  etc.,  were  sweltered  in  the  ball-room,  and 
then  frozen  at  supper  in  tents  on  the  grass.  She  herself,  as 
intrepid  as  King  Frederick,  led  the  ball,  though  dying  of  the 
toothache,  which  she  had  endeavoured  to  drown  in  laudanum  ; 
but  she  has  kept  her  bed  ever  since  the  campaign  ended. 

My  last  diversion  has  been  of  a  different  nature  from 
star-gazing.  Mrs.  Hobart,  last  Friday,  invited  me  to  her  play, 
at  Lam  Common.  I  went,  because  Mr.  Conway  and  Ladv 
Aylesbury,  and  Mrs.  Darner  were  for  that  purpose  at  Lady 
Cecilia  Johnstone’s,  and  1  had  not  seen  them  for  an  age.  I 
w-as  extremely  pleased,  especially  with  the  after-piece.^  The 
piay  was  Alt  in  the  Wrong  (a  comedv  by  Arthur  Murphv),  and 
a  vile  thing  it  was :  there  are  three  couple  all  equally  jealous, 
with  no  discrimination  of  character.  It  is  like  two  looking- 

*  Reminiscences  of  Henry  Angelo.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  and 
Co.  1904.) 

Nov  ^32CI^’  V°'*  X"'*  PP‘  25  an(*  365.  Strawberry  Hill,  7  July  1781  and  10 
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glasses  that  reflect  each  other  without  end.  Mrs.  Hobart 
played  admirably  and  most  genteelly,  which  was  very  refreshing, 
as  one  never  sees  anything  like  a  woman  of  fashion  on  the 
stage.  Her  three  daughters*  all  did  well.  A  Mr.  Furv  is  cried 
.UP  as  a  miracle  :  he  was  not  so  in  my  eyes.  Col.  Gardner,  who 
is  not  liked,  was,  I  thought,  little  inferior,  yet  but  middling; 
but  in  The  Guardian  (a  comedy  by  Garrick)  all  was  perfect. 
The  eldest  Miss  Hobart,  so  lovely  and  so  modest,  was  not 
acting,  she  was  the  thing  itself.  There  was  an  Irish  Mr. 
Arabin,  from  Sir  William  East’s  theatre,  incomparable  in  the 
uncle.  His  own  brogue  added  exceedingly,  and  a  Colonel 
Tims,  being  a  very  well-looking  man,  and  playing  most  justly, 
made  the  story  very  probable. 

These  scraps  from  the  same  source  are  not  altogether 
without  interest  : — 

To  the  Countess  of  Upper  Ossory,  Nov.  8,  1783, 
from  Berkeley  Square  ( op .  cit .,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  83)  : — 

My  rheumatism  and  its  appendages  are  much  better,  thank 
your  Ladyship,  for  the  warm  atmosphere  of  London.  They 
made  me  afraid  to  venture  to  Mrs.  Hobart’s  play. 

To  the  Hon.  Henry  Seymour  Conway  {op.  cit., 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  264)  : — 

I  have  at  last  seen  an  air-balloon . It  seemed  to 

light  on  Richmond  Hill;  but  Mrs.  Hobart  was  going  by,  and 
her  coiffure  prevented  my  seeing  it  alight. 

To  the  Countess  of  Upper  Ossory,  Dec.  15,  1787 , 
from  Berkeley  Square  {op.  cit.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  39),  with 
postscript  Dec.  16  : — 

The  play  at  Richmond  House  is  to  be  The  Wonder  with 
The  Guardian .  Mrs.  Hobart  does  not  play  in  those  pieces, 
but  is  to  choose  her  part  in  the  next. 

To  the  same  from  the  same  address  {op.  cit.,  vol.  xiv., 

p.  42) 

Richmond  House  Theatricals.  The  Jealous  Wife  is  to 
succeed  for  the  exhibiting  of  Mrs.  Hobart,  who  could  have  no 
part  in  The  Wonder. 

But  it  was  in  1791  that  Mrs.  Hobart  commenced 
her  most  heroic  endeavours  to  entertain  her  friends  on  a 

*  Albinia  (Lady  Albinia  Cumberland).  Henrietta  (Lady  “  Harriet”  Sulli¬ 
van).  Maria  (Countess  of  Guilford). 
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Teally  gi  and  scale.  The  I  ates,  however,  proved  most 
hostile  to  her  efforts,  and  time  after  time  the  weather 
seems  to  have  materially  frustrated  the  pleasure  of  her 

guests  and  disconcerted  the  hospitable  soul  of  the  lively 
hostess.  1 

Here  are  two  references  from  Horace  Walpole’s 
letters  to  Miss  Mary  Berry*  : _ 

Mrs.  Hobart  had  announced  a  rural  breakfast  at  Sans  Souci 
last  Saturday  ;  nothing  being  so  pastoral  as  a  fat  grandmother 
m  a  row  of  houses  on  Ham  Common.  It  rained  early  in  the 
morning,  she  dispatched  post-boys,  for  want  of  cupids  and 
zephyrs,  to  stop  the  nymphs  and  shepherds  who  tend  their 
flocks  in  1  all  Mall  and  St.  James’  Street;  but  half  of  them 
missed  the  couriers  and  arrived. 

.,  *S  mC  I  lAave  not  au  atom  news  to  send  you,  but 

that  the  second  edition  of  Mother  Hubbard’s  Tale  was  ao-ain 
spoiled  on  Saturday  last  by  the  rain;  yet  she  had  an  ample 
assemblage  of  company  from  London  and  the  neighbourhood. 

J  he  late  Queen  of  France,  Madame  du  Barry,  was* there-  and 
the  late  Queen  of  England,  Madame  d* Albany,  was  not.  '  The 
tormer,  they  say,  is  as  much  altered  as  her  Kingdom,  and  does 
not  retain  a  trace  of  her  former  powers.  I  saw  her  on  her 
throne  in  the  chapel  of  Versailles ;  and,  though  then  pleasing 
m  face  and  person,  I  thought  her  un  pen  passee.  ° 

Nevertheless  she  seems  to  have  taken  courage  again, 
and  the  next  summer  witnessed  two  brave  attempts  on  a 
scaie  sufficient  to  attract  the  interested  attention  of  the 

odety  Journalist.”  Here  are  accounts  of  them  both 
rrom  different  sources. 

The  first  is  from  the  Bon  Ton  Magazine  for  June 

I!92  FP\  an^  runs  as  follows  (the  episode  of 

Mrs  Jordan  s  note  is  characteristic  of  the  period  and  of 
the  Court  manners  of  that  day  !)  : _ 

.The  bad  weather  on  Friday  the  22nd  (Tune) 
occasioned  another  disappointment  to  Mrs.  Hobart  and 
er  friends,  and.  this  rural  Fete  was  obliged  to  be  again 
postponed  This  is  the  third  time  that  it  has  been  put 
oh.  I  he  bad  weather  came  too  late  to  prevent  Mrs. 
xlobart  sending  cards  of  apology  to  her  friends  in 

Op.  cit.t  vol.  xv.,  pp.  1  and  4.  Strawberry  Hill,  14  and  23  June  1791, 
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London  ;  accordingly  the  road  to  Ham  Common  was 
crowded  with  carriages  from  one  to  five  o’clock,  and 
about  three  hundred  persons  of  the  first  fashion  were 
present  to  partake  of  this  rural  breakfast,  which  to  old- 
fashioned  folk  would  be  coffee  in  the  afternoon. 

iC  The  garden  walks  and  all  the  decorations  were 
soaked  through  and  through,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
a  fair  lady  to  venture  on  them.  Nothing,  therefore,  could 
be  done  but  to  entertain  the  company  in  the  best  manner 
with  tea,  cofree  and  cakes,  and  to  offer  mutual  con¬ 
dolences  ;  and  the  fete  was  accordingly  put  off  till 
Thursday  next,  wind  and  weather  permitting.  The- 
Prince  of  Wales,  with  that  gentlemanlike  civility  which 
ever  marks  his  behaviour,  said  everything  in  his  power 
to  reconcile  the  jolly  hostess  to  the  disappointment,  and 
so  did  the  rest  of  the  company.  Mrs.  Hobart  had  been 
put  to  every  expense  which  her  entertainment  was  subject 
to,  for  the  rain  came  on  too  late  to  countermand  any 
of  the  attendants  or  the  good  things  provided  for  the 
occasion.  A  band  of  martial  music  was  there,  which, 
played  a  few  tunes  while  the  company  took  their  coffee. 
The  French  ladies  who  were  invited  seemed  the  most 
disappointed  and  were  quite  au  desepoir  (sic). 

‘‘Another  unpleasant  circumstance,  and  perhaps  the 
most  felt  by  Mrs.  Hobart,  was  her  having  received  a 
note  about  noon  as  extraordinary  as  unexpected.  It  was. 
from  no  less  a  personage  than  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  the. 
reading  was  as  follows  : — 

Petersham  Lodge. 

Friday  Morning. 

Mrs.  Jordan  presents  her  compliments  to  Mrs.  Hobart,  and 
at  the  request  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
begs  leave  to  offer  his  excuses  for  not  being  able  to  wait  on  her 
to-day,  having  a  previous  engagement,  which  he  forgot  till  this 
morning.  Should  Mrs.  Hobards  Fete  be  put  off  on  account  of 
the  badness  of  the  weather  till  Monday  or  any  other  day  His 

Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  will  be  happy  to  wait 
on  her. 

T  his  note  was  in  Mrs.  Jordan’s  own  handwriting. 
Mrs.  Hobart  showed  it  to  the  Prince,  to  the  Dukes  of 
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York  and  Gloucester  and  a  few  others,  and  we  cannot  do 
better  than  to  dismiss  the  subject  without  comment  here, 
observing  that  everyone  shrugged  their  shoulders  and 
seemed  astonished. 

“  The  new  constitution  at  Petersham  Lodge  is  this  : 
‘  By  the  right  of  man  all  women  are  on  an  equality  and 
vice  mutato  nomine  is  virtue.’ 

“  The  last  Royal  Sailor  got  so  little  applause  from  his 
letter-writing  that  the  present  one  employs  an  amanuensis 
in  order  to  steer  clear  of  the  literary  rock  on  which  his 
illustrious  relation’s  orthography  was  wrecked.  Mrs. 
Jordan  should  not  be  bore  too  hard  upon  for  her  late 
note  to  Mrs.  Hobart — it  ought  to  be  considered  that  she 
was  1  induced  ’  to  take  such  a  liberty  merely  at  the  request 
of  her  friend . 

<c  Mrs.  Hobart  is  said  to  have  written  the  Farce  per¬ 
formed  when  Mrs.  Jordan  was  induced  to  take  a  benefit — 
so  the  latter  lady,  perhaps,  thought  she  could  not  do  less 
than  write  something  in  return  ! 

“  Mrs.  Jordan’s  note  to  Mrs.  Hobart  has  occasioned 
more  talk  among  the  beau  monde  than  any  literary  corre¬ 
spondence  that  has  appeared  for  many  years  past. 

“  Mrs.  Jordan  is  qualifying  herself  for  the  post  of 
Admiral's  secretary.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  if  ever  she 
fails  with  her  new  friend  she  will  have  something  better 
than  excuses  to  write  concerning  his  engagements  !" 

o  o  o 

The  account  of  the  second  fete  is  from  the  European 
Magazine  for  July  in  that  same  year  (p.  76)  : — 

<c  Mrs.  Hobart’s  rural  breakfast — this  long-looked 
for  and  long-prevented  fashionable  dejeune- — was  given 
yesterday,  in  spite  of  the  weather.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  remark  that  all  the  first  nobility  and  fashion  about 
town  graced  this  most  delightful  fete.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  came  first,  and  precisely  at  one  o’clock.  Between 
four  and  five  hundred  persons  were  present,  among  whom 
were  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Duchesses  of  Rutland  and 
Gordon,  Margrave  of  Anspach,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  several  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique, 
and  many  other  foreigners  of  distinction.  The  Duke  of 
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Clarence  was  not  there.  The  breakfast  lasted  from  two 
till  past  seven  o’clock. 

“The  leading  personage  in  this  entertainment  (which 
was  obliged  to  be  confined  to  the  house  on  account  of  the 
weather)  was  Mrs.  Bristow,  a  near  relation  of  Mrs. 
Hobart.  This  lady,  who  has  long  resided  at  the  Indian 
Court  at  Lucknow,  was  every  inch  a  Queen.  Dressed  in 
all  the  magnificence  of  Eastern  grandeur,  Mrs.  Bristow 
represented  the  Queen  Nouradjad,  or  the  Light  of  the 
World  in  the  Garden  of  Roses.  She  was  seated  in  the 
large  drawing-room,  which  was  very  beautifully  fitted  up, 
on  cushions  in  the  Indian  style,  smoking  her  hookah, 
amidst  all  sorts  of  the  choicest  perfumes.  Mrs.  Bristow 
was  very  profuse  with  her  otto  of  roses,  drops  of  which 
were  thrown  about  the  ladies’  dresses.  The  whole  house 
was  scented  with  the  most  delicious  fragrance. 

“The  company  on  entering  were  all  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Bristow  by  Mrs.  Hobart.  Young  Kcppeli,  the  son 
of  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  was  dressed  in  girl’s 
cloaths.  He  was  in  the  character  of  a  Calabrese,  and 
sung  some  charming  French  songs  with  M.  le  Texier, 
who  was  in  woman’s  cloaths  as  a  ballad  singer,  and 
played  the  fiddle. 

“  A  lady  was  dressed  as  a  Savoyarde,  but  could  not  be 
distinctly  heard,  on  account  of  an  intolerable  large  mask 
over  her  face.  Mrs.  Bristow  likewise  sung. 

“  Each  lady  had  a  lottery  ticket  given  her  by  Mrs. 
Hobart  on  entering,  and  each  drew  a  prize.  The 
Duchess  of  Rutland  drew  the  second  highest  ;  but  the 
gross  lot  or  first  prize  never  went  out  of  the  wheel.  It 
was,  after  the  drawing  was  over,  presented  by  Mrs. 
Hobart,  on  her  knees,  to  the  Indian  Queen  Nouradjad. 

“The  breakfast,  of  course,  consisted  of  everything  that 
was  choice  and  good,  and  every  person  seemed  to  par¬ 
take  very  plentifully  of  it.  The  fruits  and  wines  were 
delicious.” 

To  this  may  be  added  the  following  notes  from  the 
Bon  Ton  Magazine  (July  1792,  p.  195) 

“  The  rurality  of  Mrs.  Hobart’s  ftle ,  which  took 
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place  this  month,  was  wholly  spoilt  by  the  weather  ;  if  it 
had  proved  favourable  nothing  ever  seen  in  this  country 
would  have  surpassed  it  for  rural  effect  or  pleasing 
pastime.  At  the  end  of  the  garden  was  designed  a 
wood,  where  there  was  to  be  a  country  fair,  such  as  in 
France,  with  characteristic  dresses  of  the  country— 
Mrs.  Hobart  and  some  of  her  friends  were  to  have 
distributed  the  fairings,  and  Mons.  le  Texier,  who  is  the 
life  of  whim  and  fancy,  was  to  have  personated  five 
different  characters,  which  would  no  doubt  have  been 
admirably  performed. 

.  u  Little  Pickle  (Mrs.  Jordan)  had  no  occasion  to 
write  another  excuse —  her  Billy  (the  Duke  of  Clarence) 
was  not  invited. ” 


Mrs. .  Hobart  was  not  only  the  life  and  soul  of  her 
own  parties,  but  she  shone  as  one  of  the  chief  luminaries 
at  what  were  known  as  the  “  Brandenburgh  House 
Theatricals,”  which  from  1791  to  1810  equally  excited 
by  their  originality  and  enchanted  by  their  lavish  magnifi¬ 
cence  the  gay  world  of  that  period. 

In  1701  there  had  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  London 
Society  a  very  remarkable  personage,  who  startled 
amused  and  charmed  the  ‘‘Smart  Set”  of  those  days  by 
hei  beauty  and  caprices,  her  passion  for  novel  sensation 
and  her  boundless  hospitality.  This  meteor  was  Eliza¬ 
beth,  4th  daughter  of  Augustus,  4th  Earl  of  Berkeley,  and 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  Drax  of  Charborougb,  co. 
Dorset.  Having  been  divorced  by  her  husband  William* 
6th  Earl  of  Craven,  she  retired  to  the  Continent,  where, 
in  succession  to  a  famous  dancer,  Mdlle.  Clairon,  she 
became  belle  amie ,  and  subsequently  wife,  of  the  Margrave 
of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth,  a  nephew  of  George  IV. 
Secure  thus,  as  she  imagined,  in  the  position  of  le^al  wife 
to  a  Royal  Prince,  she  returned  to  England  and  set  up 
her  Court  at  Brandenburg  House,  Fulham,  transforming 
a  long  marble-paved  gallery  into  a  magnificent  ball-room, 
and  erecting  a  theatre.  Here  she  prepared  to  entertain  on 
a  scale  befitting  Royalty.  But  London  did  not,  as  she  had 
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expected,  at  once  accept  her  in  her  new  role.  The  King 
declined  to  acknowledge  her  by  her  self-chosen  title  of 
“  Princess  Berkeley,’'  nor  would  Queen  Charlotte  receive 
her  at  Court.  She  had  to  content  herself  with  the  doubtful 
patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  brothers,  to¬ 
gether  with  those  lords  and  ladies  whose  passion  for  gaiety 
exceeded  their  judgment  in  its  selection.  Lord  Barry¬ 
more,  Lord  Valletort,  Lord  Cholmondeley  and  his  pretty 
wife,  M.  and  Mde.  le  Texier  were  amongst  her  courtiers, 
and  formed  the  dramatis  personce  of  her  Amateur  Theatri¬ 
cal  Company.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least  in  this  group, 
was  the  Hon.  Mrs.  George  Hobart,  shortly  to  become 
Countess  of  Buckinghamshire. 

The  best  idea  of  these  <c  Brandenburg  House  Theatri¬ 
cals”  may  be  derived  from  the  following  extracts  from  a 
contemporary  collection  of  local  newspaper  cuttings,  pre¬ 
served  in  a  scrap-book  now  in  the  Hammersmith  Public 
Library.  They  run  as  follows  : — 

No.  5.  The  Rehearsals  of  petites  pieces  Francoises 
are  commenced  in  the  new  Theatre  belonging  to  the 
Margravine  of  Anspach  : — Le  Texier,  Mrs.  Hobart 
and  the  Margravine  are  at  the  head  of  the  Dramatis 
Personce .  17  February  ’93. 

No.  11.  The  opening  of  the  New  Theatre,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Margrave  of  Anspach’s  Villa  at  Hammersmith 
took  place  on  Thursday  evening  with  an  entertainment 
the  most  costly  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  tasty  and 
elegant  we  ever  remembered  to  have  witnessed.  '  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  present,  declared  he  had  never 
seen  anything  more  splendid  and  handsomely  conducted. 
The  Theatre  is  built  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house, 
between  which  there  is  a  communication  by  means  of  a 
colonnade.  The  outside  appearance  rather  resembles  an 
old  Gothic  building  than  a  Temple  dedicated  to  the  Muses. 
The  inside  is  prettily  fitted  up,  but  the  ceiling  is  too  low 
for  the  size  of  it.  The  performance  opened  by  a  Prelude  ; 
after  which  a  little  piece  was  represented,  entitled  u  Fanfan 
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and  Colas/*  the  characters  by  the  Margravine,  youno* 
Keppel  Craven,  Mons.  and  Madame  Texier  and  Count 
DAlet,  Lord  High  Chamberlain  of  the  Household. 
The  third  petite  piece  was  a  very  humorous  dialogue 
called  <c  Le  Poulet  *  between  Mrs.  Hobart  as  an 
English  servant  maid  and  Mons.  Le  Texier  as  a  French 
valet.  Both  were  inquisitive  after  news  :  the  one  told  all 
the  chitchat  of  the  town  in  her  English  dialect  ;  the  other 
told  the  great  exploits  going  forward  in  France’in  French. 
Mrs.  Hobart  played  her  part  to  admiration,  and  very 
aptly  introduced,  among  other  things,  the  story  of  her 
own  public  Fete  last  summer  at  Ham,  where  the  torrents 
of  rain  poured  down  in  such  abundance  as  to  turn  all  her 
fine  creams  into  poor  milk  and  water. 

The  supper,  after  the  play,  was  magnificent  in  the 
extreme,  and  consisted  of  a  profusion  of  all  the  delicacies 
of  the  season.  Besides  soups  and  every  dainty  meat, 
there  were  pineapples,  new  grapes,  cherries,  strawberries, 
etc.  The  supper  was  spread  on  seven  tables,  all  of  them 
served  up  alike  for  the  company,  except  the  Prince  was 
served  off  gold. 

.  After  the  supper  there  was  a  Masquerade  and  Ball, 
which  was  quite  unexpected  to  the  company.  The 
Margravine  had  provided  new  dresses  for  all  the 
company,  and  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  each  dressed  in 
separate  rooms.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  changed  his 
dress  seven  different  times,  and  added  greatly  to  the 
hilarity  of  the  entertainment.  The  Prince  was  in  a 
domino. 


The  company  consisted  of  about  ioo  persons,  among 
whom  we  noticed  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  and  his 
daughters,  Lady  Jersey  and  the  Russell  family,  Lord 
Guildford’s  family,  and  the  PIobarts,  Baron  Nolcken 
and  his  Lady,  the  Princess  Castelcicala,  the  Duchesses 
of  I  ienne  and  Theodore,  Mrs.  Bouverie,  Mrs.  Sturt, 
Lord  and  Lady  Dudley,  Lord  Clermont,  etc.  The 
company  dici  not  separate  till  live  o'clock  yesterday 
morning.  20  April  1 793. * 


*  In  his 
I 866)  the  H 


Life  and  Recollections ,  vol.  iv.,  p.  158 
on.  C.  Gr&ntley  F.  Berkeley  relates  that 
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No.  12.  This  truly  elegant  and  hospitable  mansion 
ever  destined  to  be  the  favoured  haunt  of  the  Muses,  had 
yesterday  to  boast  of  a  more  brilliant  display  of  beauty 
and  fashion  than  perhaps  was  ever  noticed  in  so  select  an 
assemblage.  When,  however,  the  powerful  attraction  of 
condescending  affability  in  the  Margrave,  and  the 
brilliant  accomplishments  of  the  Margravine,  are  con¬ 
sidered,  this  ceases  to  be  remarkable. 

The  tasteful  little  Temple  of  Thalia,  here  erected,, 
was  consecrated  for  the  first  time,  on  that  evening,  with 
two  French  Musical  Pieces.  The  Margravine  as  High 
Priestess  was  ably  supported  in  her  oblations,  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Laughter-loving  Maid,  by  the  exertions  of 
Mrs.  Hobart,  Mr.  Keppel  Craven,  Count  d’ALLET, 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Le  Texier,  etc.. 

The  laurel-wreathed  pen  of  Her  Highness  was  most 
happily  exerted  in  an  Lnglish  Prelude,  noticing  the 
present  state  of  political  affairs  here  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  concluding  with  a  well-applied  and  just  compliment 
to  the  Margrave,  who,  allured  by  the  fascinating  powers- 
of  the  milder  virtues,  retires  from  the  pomp  and  fatigue 
of  a  Court  to  repose  on  the  verdant  banks  of  that  silver¬ 
gliding  stream,  ever  conspicuously  patronized  by  the 
1  elloiv-haired  Deity  and  his  sprightly  companions, 
26  April  1793. 

No.  13.  The  elegant  little  Theatre  at  Branden- 
burgh  House  was  last  night  again  opened  to  a  select  and 
fashionable  circle. 

The  performance  began  about  seven  with  the  prelude, 
in  which  the  Margravine  so  eloquently  expresses  senti¬ 
ments  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  and  to- 
the  interests  ot  every  period.  Two  French  pieces,  as 
before,  followed  this,  in  the  first  of  which  the  Margravine, 
and  in  the  second  Mrs.  Hobart  appeared.  The  character 


masquerade  at  the  opening:  o f  the  theatre  at  Brandenburgh  House)  a  reveller 
Vwho  says^  the  writer  “could  not  have  been  a  gentleman”)  “dressed  as  a 
sailor,  and,  I  suppose,  very  drunk,  rushed  against  a  magnificent  mirror— a 
marve  ^  o.  p  U).e  giass  at  this  period  -and  sniasned  it,  while,  in  another  apart - 
ment  m  which  the  curtains  were  composed  of  the  richest  silk  and  point  lace. 

an  ,  C  coYenngs  °l  chairs  and  sofas  costly  satin,  portions  were  nurloined 
and  the  satin  covers  ripped  and  slashed  with  a  knife.” 
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sustained  by  the  former  was  that  of  a  rustic  boy,  and  it  is 
seen  by  her  exact  imitation  of  the  Patois  how  exquisitely 
her  ear  has  distinguished  the  whole  of  this  from  the  purer 
French. 

The  audience  consisted  of  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  persons,  amongst  whom  were — 


Lord  Hampden. 
Lord  W.  Gordon. 
Lord  Rawdon. 
Lord  Valletort. 
Major  North. 


Hon.  Mr.  Conway. 

Lady  Beauchamp. 

Lady  Hampden. 

Hon.  Misses  Courtenay. 
Mrs.  Musters. 


The  Margrave  saw  the  performance  from  his 
state-box,  which  was  surrounded  at  intervals  by  the 
greatest  part  of  the  company,  with  whom  his  Serene 
Highness  conversed  with  the  utmost  affability.  His 
manners  and  appearance  are  exactly  those  of  the  English 
gentleman,  and  his  pronunciation  does  not  often  deviate 
into  that  of  a  foreigner. 

A  magnificent  supper  to  a  party  of  twenty-four 
concluded  the  entertainments  of  this  hospitable  evening. 
3  May  ’93- 


No.  19.  The  Theatricals  at  this  place  (Bran- 
denburgh  House)  were  last  night  attended  by  a  very 
brilliant  and  fashionable  assemblage. 

The  “Tamer  Tamed,”  altered  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher ,  was  got  up  with  great  strength. 

The  M  argravine  in  Maria  gave  all  the  true  spirit 
intended  by  the  Authors. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Keppel  Craven,  Colonel 
Arabin  and  Mrs.  Le  Texier  were  the  chief  Dramatis 
Person# ,  and  were  respectively  excellent  in  their  different 
characters. 

The  “  S  leep  Walker,”  from  Malone ,  was  the  after- 
piece,  in  which  Mr.  Le  Texier  evinced  his  accustomed 
comic  powers. 

The  u  Agreeable  Surprise  will  be  performed  here 

*  John  O’Keefe  in  his  Recollections,  vol.  ii,  p.  3  (Henry  Colburn,  1826), 
snentions  a  discussion  with  Colman  the  actor  as  to  the  spelling  of  '*  agreeable," 
’which  the  printer  had  put  with  two  ces.  on  the  playbills.  They  ended  by  sending 
/or  a  dictionary  and  found  that  the  printer  was  correct. 
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to-morrow,  in  which  Lady  Buckinghamshire  will  play 
Cowslip ,  Colonel  Arab  in  Lingo ,  and  the  Margravine 
Laura,  io  June  1795. 

No.  21.  “  Les  Poissardes  Angloises,”  a  French 

comedy  in  three  acts,  written  by  M.  Le  Texier,  was 
performed  here  on  Thursday  night  to  the  most  crouded 
and  fashionable  audience  yet  assembled  this  season. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  was  particularly 
distinguishable  for  the  chaste  and  spirited  colouring  which 
he  gave  to  V Abbe  Jovjou  ;  his  scene  in  the  last  act  with 
Count  D’Allet  and  M.  Le  Texier  was  most  admirable. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  evening  was  Lady 
Buckinghamshire’s  Cowslip  in  O’Keeffe’s  “  Agreeable 
Surprise,”*'  which,  though  perhaps  rather  too  full  blowny 
was,  in  point  of  acting,  very  correct. 

The  Margravine,  in  Laura ,  looked  beautifully,  and 
sang  sweetly. 

Colonel  Arabin’s  Lingo  was  most  laughably  excellent. 
The  character  was,  perhaps,  never  better  conceived,  nor 
more  whimsically  represented  :  the  introduction  of  Brothers 
the  Prophet ,  amongst  J\fosesi  IVat  Tyler  and  the  rest  of 
the  heroes  had  a  very  laughable  effect. 

Mr.  Arabin,  the  Colonel’s  son,  with  great  propriety 
rescued  Sir  Felix  Friendly  from  the  trammels  of  buf¬ 
foonery  usually  attached  to  him  in  the  regular  Theatre, 
and  pourtrayed  the  generous  and  benevolent  Cit  with  all 
his  proper  tints.  When  Jacky  Bull ,  in  the  first  Act,  was 
given  with  great  humour. 

Mrs.  Cheshire’s  representative  was  by  no  means 
sufficiently  giggish — a  whip  is  certainly  more  appropriate 
than  a  fan  to  the  character  ;  the  dress  was  much  too 
delicately  feminine,  and  certainly  had  never  undergone 
the  trial  of  the  Margravine’s  correct  taste  previous  to  the 

*  The  Agreeable  Surprise  was  acted  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket 
as  far  back  as  1781,  when  Edwin  made  a  great  hit  as  Lingo.  The  Ben  Ton  of 
1792  records  that  at  a  performance  during  that  year,  “  Cowslip  left  her  bowl  of 
cream  on  the  middle  of  the  stage  on  a  late  evening,  and  Lingo ,  no  doubt  by 
mere  accident,  happening  to  set  his  foot  in  it,  observed  off-hand,  f’  Why,  I 
have  certainly  got  into  the  milky  way.” 

The  Agreeable  Surprise  was  presented  at  Private  Theatricals  at  Sir  \\  atkin 
Wynn’s  at  Wynnstay,  co.  Denbigh,  about  1781  with  Coleman  as  Lingo. 
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representation.  Salomon  led  the  Band  with  his  usual 
ability.  13  June  1795. 


No.  22.  Impromptu  On  the  late 
Chilling  Theatricals  of  Brandenburgh  House.* 


The  House  was  thin,  and  much  to  cool 
Dramatic  flow  rs  to  raise  ; 

For  plants  so  sensitive  as  these, 

Requir’d  the  warmest  praise  ! 

The  Dame f  of  Bucks,  in  Cowslip  vest, 
Expanded  to  our  view  ! 

The  Margravine  a  Violet  sprung, 
That  looked  a  little  blue  ! 

Full-blooming  pair  of  Flora’s  train, 
Whom  Art  alone  can  claim. 

That  you  a  Hot-house  should  not  have, 
Appear’d  a  burning  shame  ! 


Botanicus.  13  June  1795. 

f  Countess  of  B - shire. 


No.  23.  The  Comedy  of  the  “Tamer  Tamed,”  and 
the  Farce  of  the  “Agreeable  Surprise,”  were  repeated 
on  Thursday  evening  with  increased  effect.  Both  pieces 
were  got  up  with  much  judgment  and  the  tout  ensemble 
was  such  as  reflected  much  credit  on  the  taste  of  the 
Margravine.  The  characters  in  both  pieces  were  repre¬ 
sented  the  same  as  on  the  former  night.  20  June  ’95. 

Mrs.  Hobart’s  (now  Lady  Buckinghamshire)  J  Cowslip 
seems  to  have  provoked  great  applause  and  mirth. 
Gill  ray  s  best  caricature  represents  her  in  this  character, 
and  she  no  doubt  enjoyed  its  whimsicality  as  much  as  any 
one  ;  but  she  also  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  somewhat 
spiteful  Margravine,  v/ho  WTote  some  ill-natured  verses 
regarding  her  performance  too  coarse  in  suggestion  for 


*  No  doubt  provoked  by  the  lack  of  adequate  heating  arrangements. 

O  +  /T  15  PI0raaT  V'  alPo!^s  account  in  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Upper 
p  IQ?)'  «Tn  Strawb,efr>r  H,U’  September  6th,  i793  {0p.  cii .,  vol. 
ho  hA\p  account  is  come  of  the  sudden  death  of  Lord  Buckinghamshire  ; 
can  nlV  g.OUJ-lrl  hls  f?ot>  dWed  «t  in  cold  water  and  killed  himself:  nobody 

a  coronrf'Tl  '  r  T*  1™*™*  but  L  Mrs-  Hob art  is  now  Countess,  with 
net  I  beueve  little  gilt.  Norfolk  coronets  scarce  pay  for  the  fashion." 
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repetition  here  :  and  from  this  time  onwards  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  name  does  not  appear  upon  the  Brandenburgh 
House  play-bills. 

Contemporaneously  with  these  theatrical  performances 
Lady  Buckinghamshire  indulged  in  the  fashionable  craze 
for  “Faro,”  the  most  popular  card  game  of  that  day,  and 
Gillray’s  wit  and  facile  pencil  was  busily  engaged  from 
1792  onwards  in  castigating  this  universal  obsession. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  craze  became  a  very 
dangerous  menace  to  public  welfare,  and  Lord  Kenyon 
had  considerable  reasons  for  his  strong  words  upon  the 
subject,  which  were  seized  upon  by  the  caricaturists  for 
some  of  their  most  daring  and  even  scurrilous  designs. 
It  is  indeed  an  actual  fact  that,  in  March  1797,  several 
ladies  of  high  rank,  amongst  whom  was  Lady  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  were  convicted  and  fined  for  keeping  gambling 
tables  in  their  own  houses. 

Her  ladyship  must  have  played  for  pretty  high  stakes 
and  have  been  very  unlucky,  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
great  fortune  inherited  by  her  from  her  parents  had  to  be 
sacrificed,  and  Branston  passed  under  the  hammer  into 
other  hands. *  But  her  generosity  for  those  less  fortunate 
than  herself  rivalled  her  extravagance  :  and  for  that  her 
faults  should  be  lightly  dealt  with  by  posterity.  Quite  a 
large  number  of  her  set  were  near  relations  of  her  own  or 
of  her  husband,  and  they  figure  beside  her  in  the  carica¬ 
tures  :  Lord  and  Lady  Cholmondeley,  the  Wrays,  Lord 
Valletort  (afterwards  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe),  Lord 
Guilford  and  others. f 

The  year  1801  saw  the  commencement  of  that 
curious  social  institution  which  at  the  time  created  vast 
amusement  and  much  talk  :  the  “Pic-Nic  Society.” 

The  <c  Pic-Nic  ”  was  formed  upon  a  plan  very  preva- 

#  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  Branston  has  recently  been  the 
home  of  another  Aibinia.  Mrs.  Alexander  Leslie-Melville,  a  descendant  of 
Albinia  Cecil  through  the  Aibinia  Townshend  who  brought  the  name  into  the 
Brodrick  family. 

t  John  Nicholls  in  his  Literary  Notes ,  vol.  ii  ,  p.  640  (Nicholls  and 
Bentley,  1812),  records  that  a  facetious  will  of  Dr.  Richard  Farmer  appeared 
shortly  after  his  death  (probably  composed  by  his  friend  George  Steevens)  and 
that  amongst  the  legacies  the  testator  leaves  "  his  Pigeons  to  Lady  Bucking¬ 
hamshire.” 
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lent  in  French  society,  wherein  every  guest  brought  some 
eatable  or  drinkable  as  a  contribution  to  a  common  feast. 

Lady  Bucks  established  one  of  these  “  Societies  **  in 
London  ,  but  being  a  shrewd  judge  of  human  nature 
she  set  up  a  sort  of  ‘Mucky  bag  *  full  of  tickets,  inscribed 
with  the  various  articles  of  consumption  appropriate  to 
the  feasts,  and  from  this  each  member  drew  the  item 
which  he  or  she  would  be  expected  to  provide.  This 
contrivance  gave  rise  to  great  amusement,  for  some  rich 
and  stingy  wight  drew  a  perigord  pie,  value  five  pounds, 
and  some  impecunious  younger  son  half  a  dozen  China 
oranges.  On  the  other  hand,  some  angelic  fair  one,  with 
no.  fortune  but  her  face,  might  draw  strawberries  at  a 
guinea  a  dozen,  or  some  needy  lieutenant  of  dragoons 
a  dozen  of  champagne. 

Henry  Angelo  in  his  Reminiscences  (op.  cit .,  vol.  i., 
pp.  223—228)  tells  how  the  three  earliest  meetings  of 
the  “  Pic-Nics”  were  held  in  the  rooms  of  M.  le  Texier 
in  Leicester  Square  :  — 

“  Colonel  Greville  was  the  Arbiter  Elegantiarum. 
Lots  were  drawn  and  as  there  had  been  no  rehearsal  the 
results  created  great  amusement. 

Lady  C  ...  .  sent  her  quota  of  delicate  chickens, 
and  Loid  ....  his  quarter  of  house-lamb,  undressed  : 
and  this  woeful  dilemma  occurred  at  nine  o’clock,  the 
pragmatical  poulterer  and  the  bouncing  butcher  judging 
it  all  m  good  time  for  a  supper  at  one  ;  when  the  spiteful 
fates  contrived  it  that  there  was  no  cook,  and,  what  was 
still .  worse,  no  culinary  apparatus  ;  for  the  worthy  M.  le 
Texier  never  dining  at  home  not  a  casserole  could  be 
found  wherein  to  stew  a  sprat. 

‘‘Fortunately,  however,  there  was  abundant  materiel , 
which,  though  cold,,  was  well-cooked.  Perigord  pies 
pasties  and  game,  with  a  profusion  of  fruit  and  confec¬ 
tionery  ;  so  that  on  the  expose  of  the  dessert  the  well-read 

r  ei  .^ex*er  ‘^dressed  the  company  in  the  words 

of  Shakespeare—  Over  and  beside  Signior  Baptistas  libe¬ 
rality,  1  a  mend  it  with  largesse.  ‘  Which  was  verily 
(amuig  of  the  shrew '  said  Col.  Greville,  for  Lady- 
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Albinia  was  fort  cnrage'e  at  these  mal-a-propos  arrange¬ 
ments.  ” 

The  witty  Margravine  composed  the  following  lines- 
upon  these  diversions  : — 

What  is  a  Picnic  ?  why,  dont  you  know  ? 

I’ll  tell  you  then  before  you  go. 

Picnic’s  a  word  of  late  creation 
Born  of  ennui  and  affectation. 

Look  not  in  Johnson  or  in  Baily, 

Enquiry  there  would  surely  fail  ye. 

Gallants  a  few,  refined  and  gay, 

True  genuine  Illumine , 

Agreed  ten  times  a  year  to  meet 
To  act,  to  dance,  to  chat,  to  eat. 

Whatever  else  they  were  to  do 
That  I  must  leave  to  them  and  you. 

Nought  now  is  wanting  but  a  name 
,  To  grace  the  club  and  mark  its  fame. 

Many  were  offered  to  their  choice, 

Pic-nic  met  the  general  voice. 

Nevertheless  this  really  harmless  piece  of  fashionable- 
amusement,  and  the  concerts  and  theatricals  which  accom¬ 
panied  it,  seems  to  have  aroused  a  greater  sensation  and 
provoked  far  more  irritation  than  it  is  now  possible  to 
understand.  The  public,  so  long  accustomed  to  hear 
lurid  accounts  of  aristocratic  depravity,  could  not  under¬ 
stand  anything  unusual  in  the  private  doings  of  High 
Life  without  attaching  to  it  some  mysterious  idea  of 
licentiousness,  and  a  notion  spread  abroad  that  the  Pic- 
Nic  Society  involved  some  infringement  of  public  morality* 
Complaints  made  against  it  led  to  a  pamphlet  war ; 
whilst  the  professional  actors  and  actresses  grew  angry  and 
jealous  lest  these  gifted  amateurs  might  interfere  with 
their  legitimate  earnings.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  daily 
I  and  periodical  press  attacked  the  Pic-Nics  with  unlimited 
venom;  and  caricatures  of  the  coarsest  description  ap~ 
peared  in  all  directions.  Of  these  a  comparatively  harm¬ 
less  one  called  “The  Pic-Nic  Orchestra”  depicts  Lady 
i  Buckinghamshire  playing  the  piano,  accompanied  by  Lady 
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Salisbury  tooting  a  hunting-horn  ;  Lord  Cholmondeley 
w.th  a  flute;  and  Lord  Valletort  (who  was  very  diminu¬ 
tive)  sawing  away  at  a  huge  violoncello. 

I'1  Thence  to  this  Pic-Nic  Orchestra  it  was  said: 

1  hese  lords  and  ladies  played  their  own  music.  Descend¬ 
ants  of  the  mighty  barons,  no  longer  cased  in  armour, 
employed  that  case  for  their  fiddles;  whilst  he  whose 
ancestor  wielded  the  battle-axe  at  Crecy  here  drew  the  long¬ 
bow  across  a  violin  ;  and  he  whose  blood,  thrice  ennobled, 
was  directly  transmitted  from  the  Norman  Conquest, 
conquered  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  with  the  softer  strains 
■of  his  flageolet.  Hence  the  legitimate  sons  and  daughters 
of  Melpomene  and  Thespis  and  the  children  of  Apollo 
took  alarm  est  their  professional  services  might  soon  be 
altogether  dispensed  with.” 

These  gaieties  continued  through  the  first  two  decades 
ot  the  nineteenth  century;  but  the  death  of  her  husband 
■Geoige,  3rd  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  14th  of 
October  1804  compelled  a  pause  in  her  ladyship’s  per¬ 
sonal  social  activities,  and  she  appears  to  have  left  Derby 
.House  to  the  occupation  of  her  son  Robert,  the  4th  Earl.* 

a  ®uckinghamsI1ire  was  evidently  one  of  those 

■delightful  hostesses  who  enjoy  their  own  parties  as 
heartily  as  they  endeavour  to  make  them  agreeable  to 
their  guests  ;  and  a  year  or  two  after  her  husband’s  death 
she  installed  herself  in  a  house  described  in  old  memoirs 
as  quite  in  the  country,  situated  somewhere  about  the  spot 
upon  which  Hobart  Place  and  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
Eaton  Square,  now  stand.  Sir  Algernon  West  in  his 
gossipy  Recollections  tells  us  how  his  mother,  Lady 
ary  est  ( nee  Walpole),  when  describing  a  pilgrimage 

SlTs  memory— CSent’  ““  7‘h 

Albinia  mourns,  she  mourns  alone, 

Her  grief  unequalled  in  the  house  of  tears 

1  he  partner  of  her  soul  is  gone 

Who  doubled  all  her  joys  and  halved  her  cares. 

Remembrance 
of  George  third  Earl  of 
_  Buckinghamshire 
Died  14  October,  1804. 

Loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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made  to  visit  Lady  Buckinghamshire,  said  that  she  crossed 
a  rustic  bridge  over  a  stream  to  reach  her  destination. 
Here  my  Lady  entertained  her  friends  with  what  she 
described  as  “  Venetian  Breakfasts,”  and  regaled  them 
with  syllabub — a  concoction  of  wine  and  other  pleasant 
ingredients,  mixed  with  milk  drawn  straight  from  a  cow, 
which  the  hostess  is  said  to  have  milked  herself.* 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Miss  Berryf 
recording  some  of  these  “  rustic  ”  doings  : — 

“Thursday  May  22,  1810.  Soon  after  one  o’clock 
went  to  Sloane  Street,  to  call  for  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay, 
to  go  to  Lady  Buckinghamshire’s  Venetian  Breakfast. 
We  went  on  by  ourselves  to  Lady  Hood’s  house,  next 
door  to  the  breakfast,  from  whence  we  proceeded  with 
her.  The  house  spacious,  clean,  and  pretty  ;  the  garden 
looked  pretty,  filed  with  young  and  gaily  dressed  people 
dancing,  some  of  them  in  masks,  and  many  in  dominoes, 
for  this  was  the  notion  of  a  Venetian  breakfast !  The 
eating  part  of  it  was  luckily  quite  a  FAnglaise ,  good 
bread  and  butter,  tea  and  coffee,  etc.” 

On  Thursday  July  9,  1812,  Miss  Berry  made  the 
following  entry  :  “We  went  to  Lady  Buckinghamshire,  to 
what  she  called  a  Venetian  dejeuner.  Heaven  knows  why  ! 
There  were  a  great  many  masks,  several  hired,  I  think, 
from  small  theatres,  because  there  were  few,  if  any, 
masked  as  they  ought  to  be.  There  were  tents,  lotteries, 
and  fortune-tellers  in  the  garden.  In  fact  it  was  Bedlam 
let  loose,  but  very  amusing  and  very  pretty — a  hot 
summer’s  day  ”  [op.  cit.,  vol.  cit.y  p.  502). 

Again  on  Tuesday  July  12,  1814,  she  writes:  “At 
three  o’clock  I  went  to  Lady  Buckinghamshire’s  breakfast ; 
a  very  amusing  party,  as  usual  ;  several  masks,  amongst 
others,  a  woman  as  a  monk.  J  took  her  frst  for  Madame 

*  1  he  late  Colonel  Bertie  Hobart,  to  whom  this  work  is  dedicated,  and 
who  himself  resided  in  a  house  in  the  modern  Hobart  Place,  after  careful  study 
as  to  the  probable  site  of  his  grandmother’s  house,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  stood  “  about  the  junction  of  Grosvenor  Place  and  the  King’s  Road  (sic) 
going  west  through  the  fields  of  the  Ebury  Estate. M 

1"  Extracts  from  the  journals  and  Correspondence  of  Miss  Berry,  vol.  i  i. , 
p.  4l9>  edited  by  Lady  Theresa  Lewis  (Longmans,  Green,  1865). 
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de  Lieven,  but  it  was  the  Duchess  of  Sussex.  Nobody 
recognised  her  ”  {op.  cit.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  32). 

Two  other  contemporary  writers  allude  to  these 
breakfasts,  hdrs.  Spencer  Stanhope,5*5  writing  on  May  22, 
1 8 1  o,  says  :  “  To-day  all  the  world  are  wishing  it  may 
continue  fair  as  Lady  Buckinghamshire  gives  a  Venetian 
Breakfast.  I  scarcely  expect  she  will  find  the  world  fools 
enough  to  mask  by  daylight.” 

And  in  the  Correspondence  of  Charles  Kirkpatrick 
Siarp  (1888,.  vol.  ii p.  78),  the  Margravine  of 
Anspach,  writing  to  C.  K  Sharp  on  March  23,  1813, 
says  :  “Albinia  means,  to  give  another  breakfast  in  May 
01.  June.  She  has  written  d'avance  to  me  to  do  some- 
thmg  gay  for  her.  You  will  come,  then,  and  you’ll  hear 
me  recite  the  abominations  1  have  been  witness  to/’ 

It  would  be  during  these  years — if  it  be  not  entirely 
a  fiction  of  the  novelist’s  brain— that  the  event  described 
in  the  old-fashioned  noveI3f  from  which  the  following 
extract  is  drawn,  must  have  taken  place  :  an  unexpected 
meeting,  at  one  of  the  fetes  organised  by  her  Ladyship, 
between  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Regent  and  his  unhappy  but 
woefully  indiscreet  wife,  Caroline  of  Brunswick.  The 
story  is  too  long  to  be  given  here  in  its  entirety,  but  it 
may  be  abbreviated  as  follows  :  «  All  London  was  acr0r.- 
anent  the  brilliant  fete  with  which  Wattier’s  was  to  amaze 
the  town,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  were 
riven  out  of  their  senses  by  the  frantic  rush  for  tickets 

'  ’  •  '  ?•  anxiety  to  be  present  was  so  intense  that  not 
a  tew  fair  dames  had  their  gowns  torn  from  their  backs 
and  returned  afoot  in  rags  without  seeing  the  fete  at  all! 
in  the  great  entrance  room  were  grouped  the  members 
of  the  committee,  unmasked,  clad  in  light  blue  dominoes, 
to  receive  the  company,  while  His  Grace  of  Devonshire 
stood  at  the  loot  of  the  stairs  to  present  each  lady  with 
a  ticket  for  a  raffle  to  be  drawn  at  midnight.  Much  as 
he  detested  crowds  (at  parties  he  rarely  went  beyond  the 

*,  Th‘  !:e‘tCr'ra!:  -f,  Elioalcth  Spencer  Stanhope,  1806—  187s 

^a.)  '  9  •  Comp,led  b-v  A-  «•  Stirling.  (John  Lane,  A  Bodley  Head, 

Sor:!  ,88^)/  A’™e‘  by  the  Hon-  I-e"'ls  Stran«e  Wingfield.  (Bentley  and 
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hall)  the  arbiter  elegant iarum  (Beau  Brummel)  was  early 
at  his  post,  with  a  word  of  commendation  on  this  costume 
or  that,  which  rendered  its  wearer  happy.  Now  and 
then  he  even  condescended  with  his  own  white  hands  to 
adjust  details  that  had  suffered  in  the  squeeze  ;  but  so 
extreme  a  gratification  was,  of  course,  reserved  for  a 

favoured  few,  who  boasted  of  the  honour  afterwards . 

It  is  wonderful  to  consider  how  many  fat  people  there 
were  in  those  days.  Mrs.  Coutts  was  rotund,  so  was 
H.R.H.  Princess  Caroline,  while  her  daughter  Charlotte 
at  sixteen  was  overblown.  My  Lady  Buckinghamshire, 
who  with  Madam  Boehm  of  St.  James’  Square*  officiated 
as  hostess  at  this  fete,  was  fat  enough  to  earn  her  living 
at  a  show  .... 

“A  stout  lady  had,  for  the  past  few  minutes,  been 
hovering  behind  (the  Prince  of  Wales),  attired  as  a 
sultana  in  a  yashmak  and  heavy  veil,  and  she  put  in  her 
word  with  a  sharp  sneer.  ‘  Ha  !  Ha  !  ’  she  said  in 
French,  ‘Shall  a  fat  old  bear  jump  upon  hot  bricks  with 
light  and  tender  touch  ?  Ft  done !  he  keeps  all  his 
tenderness  for  other  people’s  wives.’ 

“The  Prince  of  Wales  recoiled.  Being  himself  un¬ 
masked,  who  was  this  who  could  make  use  of  the  vizard 
to  stab  in  the  back  like  a  bravo?  In  figure  she  was  like 
my  Lady  Buckinghamshire,  but  that  lady’s  French  was 
limited,  and  besides  she  knew  better  than  to  presume. 
He  turned  to  reply  angrily,  but  the  aggressive  stranger 
was  gone,  lost  in  the  crowd.  Lord  Osmington  passed 
by,  his  brow  furrowed,  his  features  distorted  by  passion. 
*  Who  is  that  woman  in  a  veil  ?  ’  cries  George.  ‘  How 
the  devil  should  I  know  ?  ’  retorts  my  lord,  with  scant 
courtesy  ;  and  he,  too,  is  gone,  sadly  preoccupied, 
muttering  between  his  teeth  as  he  shoulders  his  rude 
way.  .  .  .  The  unseasonable  interruption  had  recalled 
the  spirit  of  gloom  that  brooded  over  the  Regent  when 
he  arrived.  .  .  .  My  Lady  of  Buckinghamshire  and 


*  It  was  Mrs.  Boehm  whose  dinner. party  to  meet  the  Prince  Regent — at 
a  house  built  in  1806  on  the  site  of  No,  16  St.  James’  Square — was  broken 
up  by  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Waterloo.  (See  Reminiscences  of  a 
Septuagenarian ,  by  Emma,  Countess  Brownlow,  p.  117  tt  seq.) 
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Madam  Boehm,  so  placid  usually,  were  in  terrible 
excitement  and  fluster,  for  an  awful  truth  had  burst  on 
them.  In  the  second  dancing  saloon  a  mazy  waltz  had 
been  started,  and  two  large  personages  gyrated  like 
teetotums  in  the  middle,  to  the  amusement  of  the  other 
guests.  The  female  one  was  thickly  shrouded  in  a  veil 
down  to  the  waist,  below  which  her  vast  proportions 
were  tied,  as  it  were,  in  a  tight  bag  of  skimpy  dimen- 
sions  and  exceeding  shortness. 

n  After  g“zing  for  a  moment  at  the  curious  spectacle,  a 
thrill  passed  through  my  Lady  Buckinghamshire,  and  she 
ejaculated  unconsciously:  ‘Only  one  woman  in  the 
world  could  wear  such  wrinkled  stockings  and  such 

frightfulh°eS  ’  BUt  S1C  W°Uld  n0t  dare>  k  WOuld  be  to° 

v  “ ,Tnat  s1he,shoiuld  choose  to  frequent  public  revels  at 
vauxhall  and  elsewhere  mattered  not,  but  to  force  herself 
into  an  assembly  honoured  by  the  princes  1  My  Lady 
uckinghamshire  beheld  the  lowering  thundercloud  with 
consternation  and  shuddering  all  over  sought  out  Madam 

be^hiKt!  r!  ff*  '^i!  f<u  be  d°ne  The  Princes  c°uld  not 
be  hustled  off  with  the  excuse  that  Guy  Fawkes  was  in 

the  cellar;  no  more  might  Caroline— since  there  must  be 

an  object  in  this  escapade— without  screams  and  shrieks, 

which  would  inform  the  Regent  of  her  presence.  At 

supper  she  would  unmask.  Yes!  She  was  capable  of  it. 

I  he  obese  skeleton  would  come  out  of  its  cupboard :  and 

what  then?  It  would  not  bear  thinking  of!  Neither 

hostess  chose  to  peer  so  far  behind  the  terrible  veil.  At 

that  supreme  _  moment  of  imminent  peril,  my  Ladv 

Buckinghamshire,  the  best  natured  woman  in  the  world 

could  have  assassinated  Caroline  with  joy.  But  how  idle 

>t  was  to  consider  the  impossible  !  What  was  the  use  of 

nenrbno-  ^  ^  l°  P°?  °Ver  thu  head  of  the  sultana, 

pending  an  operation  with  a  bow-string  in  the  dressing- 

room  hard  by  .  The  cree.ere  in  ,,sh„,a!  ”L 

really  and  truly  the  Dreadful  Woman  in  the  flesh 

It  was — there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it. 

"ies!  My  Lady  Buckinghamshire  was  right  The 
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sultana  was  indeed  Caroline,  who  had  carried  out  her 
scheme.  Leaving  Kensington  Palace  by  a  private  wicket, 
she  had  actually  walked  to  the  Albany,  and,  changing  her 
dress  in  the  apartment  of  Sir  William  Gell,  had  proceeded,, 
still  afoot,  to  Wattier’s,  where,  showing  tickets,  she  entered 
unopposed,  ‘  How  stupid  of  the  reception  committee 
not  to  have  marked  those  stockings  !  ’  sighed  the  hostess  'r 
'  but  men  are  so  blind  in  the  matter  of  dress,  and  so 
lamentably  wanting  in  resource  !  ’ 

“  There  she  was — the  past  may  not  be  undone.  How 
to  get  her  quietly  away  ?  The  reception  committee  were 
called  into  conclave  and  looked  aghast.  Lady  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  could  only  think  of  the  bow-string,  and  Madam 
Boehm  of  prussic  acid.  How  unpractical  and  impossible  1 
Would  no  one  give  sensible  advice— something  that 
might  be  followed  ?  Yes  1  My  lord  Osmington  could 
and  did. . .  .  Mr.  Whitbread  was  sure  to  be  at  the  4  Cocoa. 
Tree’  close  at  hand  ;  he  always  spent  his  evenings  there, 
and  would  see  the  necessity  of  interfering  to  stave  off  a 
threatened  something  which  all  parties  would  regret. 
From  everyone’s  point  of  view  naught  but  harm  could  be- 
anticipated  from  the  continued  presence  of  the  Princess. 
Mr.  Whitbread,  like  the  axcustomed  keeper  of  some  wild 
and  dangerous  animal,  would  come  and  coax  her  away. 
She  would  wag  her  tail  when  he  put  up  an  admonitory 
finger,  and  follow  like  a  meek  lamb  instead  of  biting 
like  a  wolf. 

“  While  the  committee  were  in  conclave  the  wearer 
of  the  yashmak  was  preparing  for  a  coup.  Biding  her 
time,  she  suddenly  intercepted  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his 
pursuit  of  a  neat-ankled  mask,  and,  speaking  still  in 
French,  begged  his  arm  for  a  promenade.  Impatiently  ho 
waved  her  off,  and  as  he  was  retreating  she  hissed  into 
his  ear,  4  No  good  !  the  girl  is  honest,  and  she  will  want 
to  go  to  church.  How  may  you  do  that  having  twro 
wives  already  ?  ’  ” 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  relation  to  quote  the  angry 
scene  of  recrimination,  described  by  the  novelist,  which 
follows,  since  the  whole  episode  is  drawn  from  a  work  of 
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■fiction  and  only  introduced  here  as  a  specimen  picture  of 
contemporary  social  life,  and  not  as  history.  - 

Eventually  the  “  Dreadful  Woman  ”  was  induced  by 
the  obliging  Mr.  Whitbread  to  withdraw,  followed  by 
sighs  of  relief  from  the  blue-dominoed  committee,  who 
were  trembling  in  their  shoes  at  their  Master’s  dis¬ 
pleasure. 

“  She’s  gone  !  thanks  to  the  Lord  1  ”  puffed  Lady 
Buckinghamshire.  “  Never  had  such  a  thrill  in  all  my 
life.  Sure  there  11  be  grey  hairs  in  my  noddle  !  Fancy 
the  pot  and  the  kettle  in  the  same  room.  ’Twill  be 
weeks  before  I  get  over  it.  Whitbread,  bless  him,  led 
her  away  by  the  hand,  popped  her  in  a  coach,  so  none 
will  be  the  wiser.” 

“  What  a  mercy  !  In  sooth  !  ”  murmured  her  ladyship 
later,  “  someone  should  have  recognized  her  stockings.” 

“  Ay,  and  her  shoes,”  echoed  Madam  Boehm. 

The  spectacle  of  two  large  persons  gyrating  like  tee¬ 
totums  must  have  been  both  curious  and  novel,  the  waltz 
having  only  been  recently  introduced  from  Germany  and 
by  no  means  generally  approved  of.  The  following  pas¬ 
sage  from  The  Letter-Bag  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Sp  enccr 
Stanhope >  ( cit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  182)  is  interesting  in  this 
connection  : — 

.  1808.  At  that  date  waltzing  was  still  in  serious  disfavour 
u ith  the  majority.  Since  the  day’,  in  i8oy,  when  Mrs.  Stanhope 
and  her  daughters  had,  with  extreme  amusement,  first  watched 
this  curious  new  German  dance  at  Ramsgate,  the  waltz  had 
gradually  acquired  a  dangerous  notoriety.  In  1812  it  attracted 
universal  attention  and  roused  a  storm  of  opposition.  General 
Thornton  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Guards,  who  was  one  of  its 
earliest  advocates,  having  ventured  to  praise  it  at  a  fete  given 
that  year  by  Albinia,  Countess  of  Buckinghamshire,  was  vio¬ 
lently  attacked  by  Theodore  Hook,  who  declared  that  the 
obnoxious  dance  was  "calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  licentious 
consequences.  1  he  result  was  a  duel  between  General  Thornton 
and  Mr.  Hook,  on  account  of  which  the  former  was  forced  to 
resign  his  commission.” 

Albinia,  Lady  Buckinghamshire,  continued  to  entertain 
her  friends  till  within  a  year  of  her  death.  She  then  forsook 
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the  noisy  town,  noisier  than  ever  with  the  rejoicings  over 
Waterloo.  In  Nocton’s  green  shades  she  awaited  her  end, 
in  the  amiable  society  of  the  Rector,  her  son  Henry  Lewis. 
She  died  on  March  nth,  1 8 1 6,  and  was  buried  beside  her 
husband  at  their  Lincolnshire  home. 

In  the  minds  of  some  people  there  lurks  a  morbid  and 
unwholesome  desire,  when  preparing  the  biography  of  any 
one,  who  has  been  in  his  or  her  day  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  Social  Life,  to  rout  in  all  the  mud-heaps  and  scavenge 
all  the  gutters  for  piquant  scraps  of  forgotten  scandal  ; 
whilst  others  (usually  relations)  endeavour  to  so  far  ignore 
and  cover  up  real  facts  as  to  produce  a  wholly  unnatural 
and  unreal  lay-figure,  which  any  practised  historical 
student  can  demolish  at  sight.  Albinia,  Countess  of 
Buckinghamshire — both  as  the  Lion.  Mrs.  George  Hobart 
and  as  “  Lady  Bucks  ” — was  far  too  well  known  and  too 
generally  popular  a  personage  in  her  day  to  escape  the 
notice  of  historians  of  Social  Manners  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  1 8th  and  early  years  of  the  19th  centuries  ;  and 
she  could  hardly  expect  to  pass  unscathed  through  an  age 
in  which  caricature  and  lampoon  seem  to  have  had  little 
or  no  respect  for  bounds  or  limits  in  coarseness  and 
vulgarity.  Nor  did  she  escape  ;  but  all  her  friends  and 
companions  suffered  as  badly  and  many  considerably 
worse. 

It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  she  was  free  from  most 
of  the  faults  of  her  period  and  of  her  class  ;  but  if, 
with  kindly  hand  but  impartial  criticism,  we  endea¬ 
vour  to  sift  the  truth  from  the  merely  gossiping  and 
fantastic,  it  will  be  found  that  her  unfailing  generosity, 
the  charm  of  a  disposition  which  even  disarmed  her 
enemies  whilst  it  acquired  for  her  hosts  of  friends,  her  wit 
and  her  only  too  obvious  sense  of  fun,  must  in  great 
measure  have  atoned  for,  and  in  any  case  far  outweighed, 
such  charges  as  have  been  laid  against  her. 

The  principal  charge  that  has  been  brought  forward 
is  that  of  gambling — at  that  date  carried  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  she  and  certain  other  great  ladies,  her  con¬ 
temporaries,  were  nicknamed  i(  Faro’s  Daughters3’  (since, 
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as  we  have  stated  already,  that  was  the  most  popular 
game  of  the  day).  But  gambling  under  the  Regency 
was  as  much  —  perhaps  even  more  — a  fashion  than 
it  was  a  vice,  although  it  reached  such  a  pass  that 
the  law  stepped  in  with  considerable  severity  to  control 
and  finally  suppress  it.  Whilst  the  vogue  was  at  its 
height  all  classes  from  Cabinet  Ministers  to  costermongers 
were  bitten  with  an  uncontrollable  passion  for  speculation 
both  at  the  card  table  and  on  the  Stock  Exchange  : 
and  much  capital  would  naturally  be  made  out  of  this 
Society  craze. 

Can  any  of  us,  who  remember  the  gambling  of  even 
Victorian  times  and  who  think  of  the  universal  Bridge  Par¬ 
ties  of  to-day,  afford  to  throw  stones  at  Albinia  “  Bucks,” 
or  any  of  her  friends  ?  We  are  particularly  told  how  a 
great  part  of  her  winnings  were  devoted  to  charitable 
objects,  and  there  is  something  particularly  attractive  in 
the  picture  of  her  plump  Ladyship,  attended  by  her  two 
footmen,  trotting  along  to  carry  in  person  financial  aid 
and  warm  sympathy  to  some  unfortunate  creature  whose 
sorrows  and  need  had  reached  her  ever-open  ears.  No 
figure  of  fun  is  here,  but  a  generous  soul,  who,  whilst 
enjoying  her  own  life  to  the  full,  still  could  find  room  in 
her  heart,  and  time  from  her  many  gaieties,  for  acts  of 
personal  charity,  none  too  common  among  the  aristocracy 
of  that  day.  It  was  eas}^  for  the  caricaturists  to  make  fun 
of  her  buxom  figure,  and  neither  Rowlandson  nor  Gillray 
spared  her  in  that  respect.* 

But  still  her  descendants,  living  as  we  do,  in  an  age 
wherein  values  can  be  more  fairly  adjusted  than  they  were 
during  the  more  recent  Victorian  era,  can  now  look  back 
affectionately  upon  a  real  woman,  warm-hearted  and 
impulsive,  a  being  full  of  life  and  high  spirits  :  an  ances¬ 
tress  indeed  of  whom,  in  spite  of  all  her  failings  and 
follies,  they  can  justly  be  proud,  since  her  faults  after  all 
were  but  skin  deep. 

*  The  late  Mrs.  Wherry  had  intended  to  have  included  as  examples  of 
these  caricatures  two  of  the  least  offensive  :  Enter  Cowslip  with  a  Bowl  of 
Cream  and  The  Pic  Nic  Orchestra :  but  at  the  special  request  of  certain 
members  of  the  Hobart  family  we  have  agreed  to  withhold  them.  A.  S. 
and  R.  C. 
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PART  III. 


After  the  somewhat  ultra-lively  atmosphere  of  London 
Society  in  the  days  of  George  III.  and  the  Regency,  it 
is  a  relief  to  turn  to  quieter  chronicles,  and  in  succeeding 
generations  we  find  other  charming  “Albinias,”  amongst 
whom  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  daughter  and  two 
granddaughters  of  “Albinia  Bucks.”  These  are  Lady 
Albinia  Cumberland,  Sarah  Albinia  Louisa,  Countess  of 
Ripon,  and  Lady  Albinia  Foster. 

It  is  disappointing  to  know  so  little  about  them  : 
Lady  Albinia  Cumberland  in  particular.  As  we  have 
observed  above,*  she  met  with  the  approval  of  that 
severe  critic  Horace  Walpole  in  Nov.  1782.  That  Lady 
Buckinghamshire  was  fond  and  proud  of  her  beautiful 
eldest  daughter  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  she  had  her 
portrait  taken  on  three  occasions  :  as  a  little  child,  as  a 
very  young  girl :  and  again  by  Romney,  painted  perhaps 
after  her  marriage ;  but  except  on  the  one  occasion 
alluded  to  none  of  her  daughters  seem  to  have  taken  part 
in  their  mother’s  gaieties. 

Lady  Buckinghamshire’s  granddaughter,  Sarah  Albinia 
Louisa,  Countess  of  Ripon,  had  her  moments  of  eccen¬ 
tricity  accounted  for  perhaps  by  her  health — but  she  will 
always  be  remembered  as  the  benefactress  of  Nocton, 

which  she  inherited  from  her  father,  and  where  she  lived' 
for  many  years. 

Any  account  of  Lady  Albinia  Foster  is  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  pre-matrimonial  affairs  of  her  husband, 
because  so  little  is  known  about  herself^  but  a  portrait 
reproduced  here  shows  us  tnat  she  must  have  been  a  very 
attractive  young  woman. 

Henry  Lewis  Hobart,  Dean  of  Windsor  and  Wolver- 

*  See  p.  59. 
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hampton,  is  too  charming  a  personality  not  to  be  included 
in  this  group,  for  he  must  have  known  them  all  well, 
and,  as  is  explained  later,  he  was  closely  related  to 
at  least  seven  Albinias,  five  of  them  being  his  own 
descendants. 


Lady  Albjnia  Hobart.  B.  1759.  M.  ?  Richard 
Cumberland  the  second  (d.  ?).  D.  1852. 

Lady  Albinia’s  husband  Richard  Cumberland  was  the 
son  of  Richard  Cumberland,  the  diplomatist  and  play- 
writer.  A  grandson  of  the  famous  Dr.  Richard  Bendy, 
he  was  born  in  the  “  King’s  House,”  The  Master’s 
Lodge,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  and  Trinity,  and  became  a  Fellow  of 
that  College  and  subsequently  Private  Secretary  to  Lord 
Halifax,  who  employed  him  on  a  secret  mission  to  Spain. 
His  diplomatic  career,  however,  ended  in  disappointment, 
and  he  retired  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  he  died  in 
1 81 1.  He  was  the  original  of  Sheridan’s  “Sir  Fretful 
Plagiary.” 

Unfortunately  we  know  little  or  nothing  about  his  son 
beyond  the  fact  that  Lady  Albinia’s  parents  disapproving 
of  the  match,  the  young  couple  eloped,  as  was  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  though  not  in  a  post-chaise,  but  under  an 
umbrella  in  a  heavy  storm  of  rain.  After  the  marriage 
young  Cumberland  became,  through  the  influence  of  his 
mother-in-law,  Chamberlain  to  the  Margravine  of 
Anspach,  and  later  was  appointed  Governor  of  Tobago, 
where  he  died  of  yellow  fever  before  the  ship  reached 
harbour.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  his 
wife’s  hair  turned  white  on  receiving  the  news.  She 
certainly  wore  a  front — her  granddaughter  says  so — as  no 
self-respecting  woman  in  her  day  would  own  to  grey 
hairs.  1  hey  all  wore  fronts — black,  brown,  blonde  or 
chestnut,  with  canon  curls  kept  in  place  by  a  velvet  band, 
and  surmounted  by  an  elaborate  construction  of  lace  and 
ribbon. 
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LADY  ALBINIA  CUMBERLAND. 

From  a  Silhouette  in  the  possession  of  Cosmo  Cordon,  IN 
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In  July  1796  Lady  Albinia  Cumberland  was  appointed 
lady-in-waiting  to  the  younger  Princesses,  daughters  of 
George  III.,  and  in  that  capacity  her  name  often  occurs 
in  memoirs  of  the  time  as  in  attendance  on  Princess 
Amelia.  The  short  life  of  this  charming  Princess, 
the  best  beloved  child  of  the  King,  with  its  pathetic 
romance,  her  attachment  to  Colonel  Fitzroy,  one  of  her 
father’s  equerries,  is  too  well  known  to  dwell  on  here. 

Her  Ladyship  was  quaintly  old-fashioned  in  her  ideas, 
even  for  her  time,  and  had  a  great  sense  of  her  own 
importance.  It  was  a  joke  against  her  in  the  family  that 
she  considered  herself  affronted  u  at  being  asked  to  sit 
down  at  table  at  Windsor  with  a  Doctor.” 

To  her  were  allotted  apartments  in  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  and  an  interesting  account  of  her  in  her  old  age 
was  written  by  her  granddaughter  Mrs.  Richard  Boyle 
— well  known  as  E.  B.  V. — in  a  book  entitled  “  Seven 
Gardens  and  a  Palace”  :  “  My  grandmother,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety-two,  inhabited  apartments  at  the  very 
top  of  the  palace,  and  with  her  and  her  life  there,  the 
whole  place  is  to  me,  associated.  Down  her  long  stone 
stair  of  nigh  a  hundred  steps  she  went,  and  up  she 
climbed  again,  once  a  day  at  least,  till  a  short  time  before 
her  death  in  1852.  I  knew  her  for  some  twenty  years, 
and  to  me  she  was  always  very  old.  People  said  she  wras 
a  pretty  old  lady,  with  her  round  dimpled  face  and  the 
arch  look  in  her  grey  eyes.  .  .  .  In  youth  she  had  been 
very  lovely,  and  this,  her  portrait  by  Romney  justified. 
Probably,  scarce  anyone  is  now  living  who  remembers  her 
figure  as  she  used  to  be  seen  walking  in  Hampton  Court 
gardens.  A  little  old  woman,  rather  bent,  yet  with  slow 
and  stately  gait.  Her  train  of  soft  black  mode  silk  she  held 
up  as  she  walked.  A  white  kerchief,  and  a  black  lace  veil 
arranged  over  her  close  round  cap,  completed  the  pic¬ 
turesque  toilet.  Bonnet  she  never  wore,  excepting  on 
Sundays  for  service  in  the  chapel.  At  chapel,  Lady  A. 
(she  was  always  c  Lady  A.’  to  her  family  and  friends) 
sat  upstairs  in  the  Royal  Closet,  or  enclosed  gallery,  then 
the  exclusive  right  of  present  or  former  members  of  the 
household.  Here  she  made  a  point  of  beguiling  the  hour 
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of  service  with  the  peculiar  chronic  long-drawn  cough,  in 
which  she  indulged  to  the  exasperation  of'  the  whole 
congregation.  "V ainly  they  threatened  to  bring  it  before 
the  Boaid  of  Green  CJoth — the  c  Star  Chamber*  of 
Hampton  Court.  Lady  A.’s  cough  was  indomitable. 
Little  do  I  remember  now  of  her  real  character.  I  know 
that  she  loved  flowers,  and  kept  myrtles  on  a  wire  stand  ; 
that  she  wrote  beautiful  prayers  in  the  fly-leaves  of  her 
prayer  books ;  that  she  ‘ quizzed  *  her  friends  (smart 
remarks  were  styled  c  quizzing  *  in  her  day),  and  that 
they  did  not  always  see  the  joke.  I  remember  that  in  hot 
weather  she.  would  cool  her  carpets  with  a  fine-rosed 
garden  watering-pot;  that  she  had  a  passion  for  open  win¬ 
dows,  for  silver  plate,  and  also  for  beautiful  books— and 
for  cutting  out. of  them  valuable  prints,  which  she  gummed 
into  a  portfolio.  I  remember  also  the  rose-pink  rouge, 
which,  though  daintily  applied  every  afternoon  on  one 
cheek,  was  so  often  forgotten  on  the  other  ;  and  the  quaint 
handwriting  hard  to  decipher,  and  well  sanded  over  with 
g  ittering  golden  sand.  I  remember,  also,  her  affectionate 
evotion  to  the  Royal  family  whom  she  served  so  long. 

I  dearly  loved  my  grandmother.  By  whomsoever  else 
she  might  be  feared,  to  the  children  she  never  was  severe, 
and  she  never  said  she  missed  from  her  store  the  pates 
de  guimauves  and  jujubes,  which  we  could  not  resist, 
though  we  sometimes  tried. 

In  these  days  of  imitated  art,  it  is  no  small  privilege 
to  be  able  to  see  at  the  back  of  the  mind’s  eye,  distinct 
and  clear  as  a  Dutch  painting,  rooms  like  those  at  the  top 
of  the  long  stairs.  Rooms  furnished  in  the  days  before 
intuitive  good  taste  had  vanished.  The  drawing-room 
especially  shines  out  to  memory,  distinct  and  clear  in  its 
minutest  details.  From  the  dark  mahogany  Sheraton 
and  Chippendale  tables,  the  Indian  cabinets,  bearing  on 
their  tops  blue  delft  bowls  filled  with  rose  leaves the 
ookcases  and  whatnots  carrying  white  Japanese  crabs 
and  vases,  besides  the  old  novels  arranged  in  their 
endless  volumes ;  and  the  China  mandarin  decently  robed 
in  faded  velvet,  reclining  under  a  card  table  near  the  door 
to  the  liign,  square,  small-paned  windows,  and 
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LADY  ALBINIA  FOSTER. 

From  a  Miniature  in  tlie  possession  of  Miss  Albinia  Foster. 
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moreen  window  cushions,  there  is  not  a  jarring  note  to 
be  descried  in  the  harmonious  whole.” 

There  is  one  more  reference  to  relate  of  Lady  Albinia, 
an  instance  of  mistaken  identity.  It  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  Louisa,  Lady  Stuart*  (sister  of  Albinia, 
Lady  Buckinghamshire). 

In  one  of  Radical's  letters  to  the  “Times”  Lady 
Albinia  was  set  down  as  having  a  pension  for  her  former 
services  to  certain  of  the  Princes.  Her  son  Richard 
Cumberland  wrote  to  Col.  J.  Jones,  the  author,  to  demand 
a  contradiction  and  an  apology  for  this  scandalous  attack 
on  his  mother’s  character,  or  else  satisfaction.  Jones 
refused  both.  Whereupon  Richard  Cumberland  posted 
him  as  a  “  coward.”  Jones  then  admitted  that  he  was 
misinformed  and  was  sorry.  <cWhat  do  you  think  was 
meant  ?  ”  says  Lady  Stuart.  “  Why  the  old  story  (too  old 
for  you  to  have  heard)  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester 
and  Lady  Almeria  Carpenter,  who  had  no  more  to  do  with 
Lady  A.  Cumberland  than  with  .  .  .  .  ;  and  like  several 
other  people  whose  pensions  Radical  complains  of  has 
been  dead  and  buried  many  years.” 


Albinia  Jane  Hobart.  M.  1815  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Augustus  John  Foster,  Bart.  (d.  1848).  D.  1867. 

It  is  from  the  pages  of  a  book  entitled  rThe  7  wo 
Duchesses  by  her  son  Vere  Foster,  that  we  learn  the 
little  that  is  known  of  this  granddaughter  of  Albinia, 
Lady  Buckinghamshire — a  book  which,  although  made  up 
of  a  series  of  most  interesting  letters  extending  over  about 
seventy  years,  would  have  been  infinitely  more  interesting 
had  the  letters  been  linked  together  by  a  running  com- 

*  Wife  of  Lt.  General  The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  K.B.,  and  mother  of 

(1)  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  G.C.B.,  Ambassador  to  France,  created  Baron  Stuart  de 
Rothesay,  who  left  two  daughters:  Charlotte,  Countess  Canning,  died  s.p.  at 
Calcutta  1861,  and  Louisa,  Marchioness  of  Waterford,  died  s.p.  1891. 

(2)  Captain  John  James  Stuart,  R.N.,  ist  husband  of  Albinia  Sullivan  ;  see 
pedigree,  page  44. 
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mentary,  explanatory  of  the  persons  and  events  they 
describe.  Among  these  letters  are  those  of  Mr.  Augus¬ 
tus  John  Foster  addressed  to  his  mother  Lady  Elizabeth,* 
who  became  the  second  wife  of  the  5th  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire.  In  1 8 1 1  Augustus  was  appointed  Minister  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  where,  however,  he  must  have 
been  in  residence  previously.  For  it  was  in  December  1 804 
that  he  wrote  to  his  mother  from  Washington,  “  I  made 
a  visit  yesterday  to  the  only  pleasant  family  in  the  place, 
Mrs.  Barry,  an  Irish  woman,  who  has  got  a  pretty 
daughter  (that  I  mean  to  carry  with  me  as  cara  sposa 
all/  Inghilterra).’’  But  in  1812  it  was  Annabella  Milbanke 
who  was  the  object  of  his  affections,  although  he  appears 
to  have  some  doubts  as  to  his  success,  for  writing  to  his 
mother  in  April  1812,  he  says  :  “I  am  afraid  my  chance  is 
small  with  Miss  Milbanke.  Indeed,  staying  as  long  as 
I  do  here,  it  is  scarce  just  to  think  I  can  keep  an  interest 
with  her  sufficient  to  balance  in  any  degree  against  the 
daily  assiduities  she  must  listen  to.”  Lady  Elizabeth,  in 
her  reply,  says :  a  Dearest  life  !  don’t  fret  about  Anna¬ 
bella.  I  don’t  think  you  will,  as  Lady  Selina  made  a 
little  episode — only  guard  against  American  beauties,  and 
we  must  seek  for  something  more  glowing  than  Annabella  ; 
and  when  you  return,  who  knows  what  we  may  meet 
with.”  Later,  however,  Lady  Elizabeth  (then  Duchess 
of  Devonshire),  in  a  letter  to  her  son  dated  May  28,  1812, 
says  :  “  Well,  Annabella  was  there.  Annabella  looked 
well ;  and  I  got  more  acquainted  with  her  than  I  have  done 
yet.  ^  She  did  not  ask  me  about  you,  which  I  was  glad  of; 
indifference  would  have  made  her  inquire  out  of  civility  ; 
the  fatherf  did.  Writing  again  in  June  she  says  : 
“  Lady  Milbanke  came  up  to  me  at  Mrs.  Siddons’  and 
inquired  most  kindly  about  you  ....  said  that  if  you 
could  adjust  things  in  America  you  would  come  home  to 
honour  and  distinction  and  how  delightful  that  would  be. 
.Fhe  girl  never  names  you  to  me — tant  rriieux.”  But 
it  was  not  the  lot  of  Annabella  Milbanke  to  settle  down 

*  Second  daughter  of  Frederick  Augustus  Hervey,  4th  Earl  of  Bristol, 
Bisnop  of  Derry. 

t  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  Bart. 
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peaceably  as  the  bride  of  the  respectable  Augustus,  and 
her  sad  fate  as  Lady  Byron,  the  injured  and  neglected 
wife  of  the  poet-peer,  is  only  too  well  known.  In  1814 
the  amorous  Augustus  was  begging  his  mother  to  write 
to  him  at  Gothenburg  and  tell  him  if  Audrey  Townshend 
will  be  prevailed  on  to  change  her  mind,  or  if  she  advises 
him  to  renounce  all  hope.  His  mother’s  reply  must  have 
crushed  out  all  expectation  of  success  as  far  as  Audrey 
Townshend  was  concerned,  for  the  next  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  love  affairs  of  Augustus  Foster  is  contained 
in  an  entry  in  Miss  Berry’s  Journal ,  February  5,  1815  : 
In  the  evening  ‘at  home,’  Lady  Stuart  and  her  niece, 
Augustus  Foster,  Mrs.  Darner,  Sir  H.  Englefield,  etc.,  etc. 
Augustus  Foster  took  the  opportunity  of  proposing  to  the 
niece,  Miss  Hobart,  which  we  did  not  know  till  some  days 
afterwards.  Good  Miss  Berry,  how  grateful  one  must  be 
to  the  diarist  who  fills  in  so  many  a  gap  otherwise  left 
vacant.  Happy  is  the  wooing  not  long  a-doing,  and  if 
dates  be  correct  Augustus  Foster  on  this  occasion  lost  no 
time  in  securing  his  prize,  for  on  March  7,  1815,  his 
mother,  writing  to  him  from  Marseilles,  concludes  thus  : 
“  My  love  to  Albinia,  who  I  hope  will  be  my  daughter 
by  the  time  you  receive  my  letter.” 

How  time  flies — courtship,  marriage,  birth,  death,  in 
quick  succession.  On  January  6,  1816,  from  Copen¬ 
hagen,  where  Augustus  Foster  was  then  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  comes  the  laconic  message,  “  Albinia  has 
made  me  a  papa,  the  event  happened  at  1  p.m.  on  the 
3rd.”  Augustus  seems  to  have  settled  down  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  husband  and  pere  dt  famille . 


Copenhagen,  November  25,  1820. 

We  are  in  the  greatest  anxiety  about  poor  little  Vere,  whose 
teething  has,  I  fear,  brought  011  water  on  the  brain.  The  little 
fellow  is  verv  strong  and  struggles  hard  with  his  malady,  or 
rather  maladies,  for  he  has  several  on  him  which  come  on  him 
successively.  His  nurse  has  now  been  up  with  him  for  six 
successive  nights.  Last  night  I  watched  till  7  this  morning,  and 
could  with  difficulty  force  his  Mamma  away  to  take  an  hour’s 
rest  .... 


•  •  •  • 
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Here  is  the  next  bulletin : 


Copenhagen,  Nov.  28,  1820. 

I  must  write  a  line  to  say  that  vour  little  grandson  Vere  has 
overcome  his  malady.  When  we  had  given  him  over  I  warmed 
his  feet  with  my  hands  until  the  perspiration  came,  and  his 
nurse  put  him  in  a  hot  bath,  which  slowly  brought  back  the 
life  into  his  body.  Albinia  has  had  nothing  but  fatigue  and 
watching,  and  yet  bore  it  with  more  strength  than  I  thought 
she  possessed.  I  believe  I  wrote  by  last  mail  to  say  the  child 
could  not  recover,  as  all  the  doctors  thought  .... 

And  Vere,  “a  beautiful  child,”  grew  up  to  be  a  fine  man, 
and  was  one  of  the  early  philanthropists  who  interested 
themselves  as  to  the  conditions  of  Emigrant  ships.  He 
made  the  Atlantic  voyage  himself  as  a  third-class  pas¬ 
senger,  and  suffered  much  in  health  in  consequence. 

Lady  Albinia  Foster  in  her  old  age  lived  in  Eccleston 
Square,  not  far  from  her  half-sister  Lady  Vere  Cameron, 
and  her  nephew  the  Hon.  Frederick  Hobart,  father  of 
the  present  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire. 


Sarah  Albinia  Louisa  Hobart.  B.  1793.  M.  1814 
Frederick  John  Robinson,  Viscount  Goderich 
and  Earl  of  Ripon  (d.  1859).  D.  1867. 

On  4th  February  1816  Robert,  4th  Earl  of  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  the  eldest  son  of  George  and  Albinia  Hobart, 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  St.  James’  Park. 
His  title  passed  to  a  nephew;  Nocton  Hall  and  estate  to 
his  only  daughter  Sarah  Albinia  Louisa.  He  was  twice 
married,  his  first  wife  being  Margaretta  Bourke,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Edmund  Bourke  of  Urrey,  and  widow 
of  Thomas  Adderley,  who  died  9th  August  1796. 

Extract  from  “The  Gentleman’s  Magazine” — 

A  SINGULAR  MISTAKE. 

Death  of  Margaret  Burke. 

Albinia  Lady  Hobart,  wife  of  Lord  Hobart,  Governor  of 
Madras,  died  on  August  27  (sic),  1796,  at  the  Government  Garden 
House.  The  funeral,  attended  by  nearly  all  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  the  Settlement,  took  place  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
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SARAH  ALBINIA,  COUNTESS  OF  RIPON. 
From  a  picture  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 


afternoon  of  the  day  following,  when  her  ladyship's  remains  were- 
deposited  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Fort  St.  George.  The  colours- 
on  the  masts  and  on  the  shipping  were  hoisted  half-mast  high 
throughout  the  day.  Minute  guns  were  also  fired  from  the 
King’s  ships,  and  the  East  India  men  in  the  roads  during  the 
whole  of  the  procession  and  the  interment.  Her  ladyship  (who- 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Yere  Bertie,  eldest  son  of 
Robert,  first  Duke  of  Ancaster,  by  his  second  marriage)  had 
long  been  in  failing  state  of  health,  and  by  the  advice  of  her 
physicians  taken  her  passage  in  the  Henry  Dundee  East  India 
man  to  proceed  to  England,  [p.  27°*] 

From  the  next  Number. 

Your  informant  has  greatly  indeed  misled  you  relative  to  the 
late  Lady  Hobart,  who  was  not  the  Albinia  Lady  Hobart  supposed- 
by  him.  The  Lady  Hobart  who  lately  died  in  India  was  of  the 
surname  of  Browne.  Lord  Hobart  married  this  lady  during  his 
Secretaryship  in  Ireland.  She  had  formerly  been  married  to 
Thomas  Adderley  of  Inshannon  in  the  Co.  of  Cork  (whose  first 
wife  was  mother  of  the  present  Earl  of  Charmont).  Albiuiar 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Yere  Bertie,  married  George  Hobart,  eldest 
son  of  John  Lord  Hobart  by  a  second  wife,  and  now  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire.  By  him  she  had  two  sons,  Robert,  now  Lord 
Hobart,  Governor-General  of  Bengal, #  and  Henry ;  so  that  Albinia 
was  the  mother  not  the  wife  of  the  present  Earl.  Such  mistakes, 
if  uncorrected,  might  hereafter  introduce  great  confusion  among, 
those  who  may  attend  to  the  genealogy  of  noble  families,  [p^ 
290.] 

His  second  wife,  Eleanor  Eden,  daughter  of  William,, 
1  st  Lord  Auckland,  is  remembered  for  her  early 
romance  with  William  Pitt,  who,  eighteen  years  her 
senior,  withdrew  his  suit  on  the  score  of  age.  She 
survived  her  husband  more  than  thirty  years,  and  was 
the  kindest  of  step-mothers  to  her  husband’s  spoiled  and 
wilful  daughter.  When  Sarah  Albinia  married  Frederick 
John  Robinson,  M.P.,  Joint  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
it  was  Eleanor  who  superintended  the  trousseau, 
which  included  thirty-six  day  and  evening  dresses,  <c  all 
covered  with  lace.”  Many  years  later  it  was  still  Eleanor 
to  whom  she  turned  for  assistance  and  advice.  The 
vivid  pen  of  Miss  Emily  Eden  (Eleanor’s  sister)  describes 
with  startling  reality  the  home  life  of  the  Robinsons  at 
Blackheath  when  their  precious  little  daughter  Eleanor  lay 
dying.  Her  mother,  unnerved  at  the  sight  of  her  child’s 


*  A  mistake  for  Madras.  Browne  is  also  a  mistake  for  Bourke. 
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'sufferings,  which  the  physicians  of  that  time  were  unable 
to  allay,  fainted  by  the  bedside.  It  was  Eleanor  who 
for  eight  long  days  watched  over  the  child  until  a  merciful 
•death  relieved  her  sufferings. 

Frederick  John — known  as  “  Prosperity  Robinson  ” 
from  the  constant  good  fortune  that  attended  his  public 
career  though  at  that  time  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  soon  to  become  Prime  Minister,  seems  to  have 
been  completely  broken  down  by  the  loss  of  his  child  and 
his  wife  s  condition.  He  submitted  to  all  her  whims,  and 
•even  dined  in  her  dressing  room  at  2  p.m.  so  that  she  might 
order  his  diet,  with  the  result  that  he  was  starved.  The 
following  conversation  between  husband  and  wife  is 
retailed  by  Miss  Eden,  but  must  be  taken  with  reserva¬ 
tion  though  probably  founded  on  fact.  Mr.  Robinson 
wished  to  visit  his  stable,  which  his  wife  had  forbidden. 
He  went  to  her  window  and  knocking  boldly  said : 

Sarah,  I  wish  I  might  go  to  the  stable.”  “  No,  dearest, 
i  told  you  before  not  to  go.”  “  Yes,  but  one  of  my 
horses  is  sick  and  I  want  to  see  it.”  “Well,  if  Mama 
(her  step-mother)  will  go  with  you,  you  may  go.”  The 
climax  was  reached  when  Mr.  Robinson  suffering  from  a 
bilious  headache  his  wife  worked  herself  up  into  a  perfect 
frenzy  and  without  informing  him  sent  off  messengers  to 
•every  doctor  of  repute  within  driving  distance  urging 
them  to  come  at  once.  Her  husband  meanwhile,  unaware 
of  what  was  in  store  for  him,  and  having  taken  a  “family 
pill,  appeared  next  morning  quite  recovered.  His  wife, 
alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  her  folly,  as  usual  con¬ 
sulted  her  step-mother,  and  again  mounted  messengers 
were  sent  out,  this  time  to  intercept  the  doctors,  who, 
•each,  by  her  special  order  with  four  horses  to  his  chariot, 
were  converging  at  top  speed  on  Nocton  Hall.  Dr.  Warren 
was  stopped  at  Biggleswade,  Dr.  West  some  miles  further 
on,  Drs.  Swan  and  Clark  also  received  their  conge.  But 
next  day  Sarah  Albinia  fell  really  ill  herself,  and  Dr.  Clark 
was  sent  for  ;  this  time  to  stay. 

In  1827  Mr.  Robinson,  at  that  time  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  was  created  Viscount  Goderich  of  Nocton,  and 
Earl  of  Ripon  six  years  later.  The  Ripons  took  great 
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interest  in  their  Lincolnshire  property.  Nocton  Hallr 
mortgaged  and  neglected  during  the.  days  of  George 
Hobart,  was  practically  rebuilt  at  this  time.  A  new 
steam  mill  replaced  the  old  windmill;  and  Lady  Ripony 
by  organisation  and  financial  assistance,  made  education 
possible  for  every  child  of  the  village  at  the  cost  to 
their  parents  of  one  penny  a  week.  In  1834  steam 
mill  was  burnt  down  and  Lord  Ripon  ordered  from 
London  a  fire  engine  of  the  newest  pattern  ;  but  un¬ 
happily  on  July  15th,  shortly  after  its  arrival,  flames 
were  seen  rising  out  of  the  Hall  itself.  Vainly  servants 
and  villagers  applied  the  new  engine  ;  but  the  lead  roof 
had  been  laid  on  a  sub-structure  of  reeds,  which  burnt 
with  such  intense  heat  that  the  molten  metal  above 
them  poured  down  overwhelming  everything.  The  books- 
were  saved  and  the  contents  of  the  cellar,  70,000  bottles,, 
but  not  the  pictures,  save  one  small  fragment — a. 
charming  head  of  Lady  Albinia  Cumberland  as  a  child. 
Only  one  other  relic  escaped  destruction,  a  chest  labelled 
<c  to  be  saved  first  in  case  of  fire,”  which  contained  the- 
playthings  of  little  Eleanor.  The  house  and  contents  had. 
been  valued  at  ,£7,500;  the  loss  amounted  to  fjl 5,000. 
Seven  years  later  Lord  Ripons  son.  Viscount  Goderich,, 
born  in  the  year  that  his  father  was  Prime  Minister,  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Hall. 

In  1846  Lord  Ripon  retired  from  public  life  and  died 
on  28  Jan.  1859  at  his  residence  on  Putney  Heath.  His 
widow  rebuilt  Nocton  Church  to  his  memory,  replacing  her 
grandfather’s  inferior  edifice  by  one  of  the  finest  modern, 
churches  in  Lincolnshire,  dedicated  to  All  Saints  ;  and  here 
rest  both  husband  and  wife,  and  also  George  and  Albinia 
Hobart.  She  died  on  9  April  1867,  and  an  extract  from 
her  will  is  interesting. 

Lady  Ripon’s  will,  11  July  1865,  and  codicil.  Died 
9  April  1867.  Probate  ex  principal  registry  to  G.  F.  S.v 
Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon,  21  June  1867 

I  bequeath  the  sum  of  £1,500  out  of  such  portion  of  my 
present  estate  as  may  be  lawfully  devoted  to  charitable  purposes, 
to  be  applied  in  the  erection  of  a  school  &:  residence  for  a  school¬ 
master  on  any  site  already  existing,  or  hereafter  to  be  provided 
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in  the  field  or  close  in  Water  Lane  in  Nocton  lately  occupied 
by  Chas.  Toynbee,  dec.;  but  it  is  my  express  desire  that  no 
part  of  the  said  sum  of  £1,500  shall  be  expended  in  the  purchase 
or  acquisition  of  land  for  the  above  purpose  or  that  this  bequest 
of  mine  shall  be  held  out  as  an  inducement  for  others  to  furnish 
the  requisite  land  ....  I  beseech  my  dear  son  as  my  last  request 
to  remember  how  much  Nocton  was  loved  8c  prized  by  his 
Grandfather,  his  Father,  &  his  Mother,  Sc  to  value  8c  cherish 
the  place  for  their  sake.  I  feel  sure  he  can  never  forget  the 
deep  affection  of  his  mother  which  has  enabled  her  to  support 
many  trials  for  the  love  she  ever  bore  him.  May  God  bless  him 
here  and  hereafter  &  rule  and  guide  him  that  he  may  so  pass 
through  things  temporal  that  he  lose  not  the  thing’s  eternal 
purchased  for  him  by  the  precious  Blood  of  Christ.  In  wit- 
giess,  etc. 

In  spite  of  her  injunctions  her  grandson  George 
Frederick  Samuel,  1st  Marquess  of  Ripon,  sold  Nocton 
Estate  in  1886  to  Mr.  George  Hodgson  of  Thornton  Row 
Mills,  Yorkshire  ;  and  thus  another  estate  passed  from  the 
♦descendants  of  Sir  James  Hobart. 

Though  now  in  my  sixty-ninth  year,  I  have  vivid 
recollections  of  being  taken  as  a  small  child  of  about  five, 
in  company  with  a  younger  sister,  to  a  stately  house  in 
Carlton  Gardens  to  visit  a  very  kind  old  lady,  who  I  was 
told  was  my  cousin,  and  who  gave  us  picture  books  and 
subsequently  wrote  me  affectionate  little  letters  signed 
x<  S.  A.  L.  Ripon,”  all  of  which  I  still  cherish.  R.  C. 

Note. — Amongst  the  treasures  dispersed  at  the  sale  of 
the  Ripon  collections  on  the  death  of  Frederick  Oliver, 
2nd  Marquess  and  3rd  Earl  of  Ripon,  and  4th  Earl  de 
•Grey  (who  married  the  beautiful  Lady  Gladys  Herbert, 
widow  of  the  4th  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  but  died  childless), 
were  portraits  by  Sir  I  homas  Lawrence  of  Frederick 
John,  1st  Earl  of  Ripon,  and  of  Sarah  Albinia  Louisa  his 
wife. 


The  Hon.  &  Revd.  Henry  Lewis  Hobart,  D.D. 
B.  1774.  M.  1824  Charlotte  Selina  Moore 
(d.  1867).  D.  1846. 

Henry  Lewis  Hobart,  fourth  son  of  the  3rd  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire,  claims  a  special  place  in  the  Albinia 
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history,  at  least  seven  Albinias  being  closely  related  to  him.* 
He  was  born  in  1774  and  was  a  charming  personality,  good- 
looking,  with  large  blue  eyes  and  wide  delicately-pencilled 
eyebrows,  inherited  from  his  mother,  and  bequeathed  by 
him  to  a  few  fortunates  among  his  descendants.  He  was 
much  beloved,  not  only  by  his  relations  and  friends,  but 
by  the  villagers  of  Nocton,  amongst  whom  he  was  brought 
up  and  learnt  the  three  R’s— from  a  “snuffy  old  woman,” 
who  kept  the  village  school.  His  pleasure-loving  mother, 
engrossed  in  her  amusements  and  gaieties  in  London, 
seems  to  have  left  him  during  his  early  years  entirely  to 
the  care  of  the  Steward  and  his  wife — Nanny  and  Daddy 
Field — to  whose  memory  he  erected  a  monument,  in 
Nocton  Church,  which  bears  a  touching  inscription, 
recording  his  gratitude  and  affection.  Later  he  was  sent 
to  Westminster  School,  and  from  there  proceeded  to 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained  in  1797 
and  held  a  strange  variety  of  livings.  He  was  appointed 
to  a  Canonry  of  Canterbury  in  1804,  and  thence  trans¬ 
lated  to  the  Deaneries  of  Windsor  and  Wolverhampton 
\n  jgj6 — the  year  of  his  mother’s  death.  He  remained 
unmarried  until  1824,  though,  as  a  handsome  well-to-do 
bachelor,  he  must  have  been  much  sought  after.  He  was 
not  very  popular  with  the  King,  George  IV.,  but  an 
amusing  story  is  related  with  reference  to  a  dance  given 
at  the  Deanery  in  July  1826  on  the  occasion  o t  the 
marriage  of  his  niece,  Georgiana  Vere,  youngest  daughter 
of  his  sister  Lady  Henrietta  Sullivan,  to  Robert  Gosling, 
Esq.,  the  banker,  of  Botleys  Park,  Surrey.f  The  com¬ 
pany  had  dispersed,  the  servants  had  gone  to  bed,  the 
master  was  about  to  follow  them,  when  a  violent  knocking 
was  heard  at  the  front  door  ;  which  on  being  opened 
revealed  the  bulky  form  of  George  IV.,  his  clothes 

donned  hastily  over  his  night  attire,  in  floods  of  tears. 

* 

•  Albinia,  Countess  of  Buckinghamshire  (mother)  ;  Lady  Albinia  Cumber¬ 
land  (sister);  Albinia  Hobart  (daughter);  Albinia  Cust,  Albinia  Stewart 
(granddaughters)  ;  Beatrix  Albinia  Wherry  (great-granddaughter)  ;  Albinia 
Oldfield  (great-great-granddaughter).  .  . 

f  History  (?)  does  not  say  where  Mrs.  Hobart  was  at  this  time,  but  perhaps 
she  was  at  Nocton,  nursing  a  very  sickly  and  delicate  baby  her  eldest 
daughter,  Louisa  Charlotte. 
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The  King  was  suffering  from  sleeplessness  and  night¬ 
mare,  and  during  these  <c  white  ’’  nights  his  sins  rose  up 
in  judgment  against  him,  coupled  with  the  fear  of  his 
approaching  end.  Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  an 
immediate  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  The 
Dean,  rousing  up  two  trustworthy  servants,  formed  a 
congregation  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  passing  through  the  big  upstairs  drawing-room, 
from  which  a  door  opens  on  to  the  flat  roof  of  the 
Chapel,  and  gives  direct  entrance  by  a  stairway  to 
the  choir  (a  convenient  access  still  used  by  members  of 
the  Royal  Family).  The  service  over,  His  Majesty 
immediately  recovered  his  spirits,  and  on  his  return, 
observing  the  disorder  in  the  drawing-room,  exclaimed, 
“  Hullo  !  Mr.  Dean,  what’s  this? ”  The  Dean  explained 
that  he  had  been  giving  a  dance.  “  Why  did  you  not 
ask  me  ?  ”  chuckled  the  King.  u  Next  time  you  must 
mind  and  ask  me.” 

During  the  thirty  years  that  he  held  office  Dean 
Hobart  read  the  Burial  Service  over  three  Kings  of 
England  :  George  III.,  George  IV.,  and  William  IV.  ; 
attended  the  Coronations  of  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  and 
Queen  Victoria.  He  was  present  at  the  exhumations  of 
EdvTard  IV.  and  Charles  I.,  and  at  the  baptism  of 
Edward  VII.  As  Dean  he  vras  Registrar  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.  He  died  at  Nocton,  v/here  he  had  been 
Rector  since  1815,  on  8th  May  1846,  and  there  he  was 
buried.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was  the  last 
Dean  to  hold  the  joint  Deaneries  of  Windsor  and 
"Wolverhampton,  instituted  by  Edvrard  III. 

A  brother  of  Lady  Albinia  Cumberland — though  w7ith 
a  great  difference  in  age,  she  being  the  eldest  and  he 
the  youngest  of  Lady  Buckinghamshire’s  children — it 
was  during  his  visits  to  his  sister  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace  that  he  became  acquainted  with  three  charming 
sisters,  Miss  Mary,  Miss  Mary  Jane  and  Miss  Charlotte 
Selina  Moore.  1  heir  father  Mr.  Richard  Moore  v/as 
a  direct  descendant  of  Ann  Milton,  sister  of  the  Poet, 
by  her  marriage  with  "I  homas  Agar  ;  whilst  their  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  authoress  Mrs.  Sarah 
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ALBINIA  OLDFIELD,  born  Nov.  17th.  1913. 
Granddaughter  of  Albinia  Wherry, 
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(Kirby)  Trimmer,  who  had  been  governess  to  the  Royal 
children,  and  who  wrote  “The  History  of  the  'Robins” 
and  other  educational  works  for  children.  Mr.  Moore, 
who  had  but  a  small  income  and  five  children,  was  granted 
by  royal  favour — perhaps  through  his  mother-in-law’s 
influence  at  Court — an  apartment  in  the  Palace  ;  which 
was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  playground  for  the  prole¬ 
tariat,  but  was  an  agreeable  aristocratic  residence.  The 
three  Miss  Moores  as  children  made  wigwams  in  the 
“Wilderness,”  from  which  they  sprang  out  to  startle 
passers  by.  Miss  Charlotte  Selina  was  not  in  her 
premiere  jeunessey  as  youth  was  considered  in  those 
days,  when  Dean  Hobart  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
“  Maze  ”  made  his  proposal,  while  Mary  and  Mary  Jane 
played  “gooseberry”  outside.  Mary  Jane  also  married  a 
husband  many  years  older  than  herself;*  but  Mary,  the 
eldest,  handsomest  and  cleverest  of  the  three  sisters, 
remained  single,  and  after  her  parents’  death  lived  on  in 
an  apartment,  where  her  bedroom  window,  with  its  deep 
window  seat,  looked  out  on  the  Clock  Court,  and  gave  a 
distant  vision  of  the  sentry  pacing  to  and  fro  at  the  main 
entrance  ;  whilst  in  her  drawing-room  on  drowsy  summer 
afternoons  could  be  heard  the  silvery  splash  of  the  tiny 
fountain  in  the  court  beneath.  Well  on  in  the  ’6o’s  came 
another  Albinia,  granddaughter  of  the  Dean,f  whose 
delight  it  tvas  when  Aunt  Mary  was  occupied  with  the 
mysteries  of  her  toilet  (she  also  shaved  off  her  thick  grey 
hair  and  wore  a  chestnut  front)  to  escape  from  the 
enclosed  inner  apartment  to  the  wide  open  spaces  of  that 
glorious  garden.  Hampton  Court  gardens  in  dewy  early 
morn  when  not  even  the  gardeners  were  abroad  !  Never- 
to-be-forgotten  are  those  fragrant  lime  avenues,  noisy 
with  the  hum  of  bees  :  those  canals  like  silver  mirrors  in 
which  lay  the  great  carp  :  and  best  of  all  the  fearful  joy 
of  tripping  along  the  parapet  wall  which  holds  back  father 
Thames  from  the  pavilion  walk  1 

*  Colonel  Charles  Milner  of  Mickleham,  Surrey,  and  survived  him  many 
years. 

t  Albinia  Cust,  one  of  the  two  authoresses  of  this  book, whose  tragic  death 
has  throvrn  a  mantle  of  sorrow  over  it. 
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In  after  years  the  aunts  used  to  describe  to  their 
great-nieces  how  it  was  an  old  custom  at  the  Palace  for 
all  the  young  ladies  on  the  first  day  of  Spring  to  dance 
in  long  lines  arm  in  arm  down  to  the  Broad  Walk  before 
the  eyes  of  their  assembled  beaux ,  who  had  come  out  to 
ogle  and  admire  them.  A  dainty  sight  indeed,  and  one 
worthy  of  the  brush  of  some  poetic  painter. 

The  name  Albinia  is  much  and  rightly  prized  in  the 
families  that  claim  Albinia  Cecil  as  their  common  ances¬ 
tress.  Oldest  in  time  of  the  many  Albinias,  she  died  in 
1660  \  Albinia  Oldfield,  the  youngest  but  one,  was  born 
on  Victory  Sunday,  1918,  a  date  never  to  be  forgotten  in 
the  World  s  history,  for  it  signalled  the  close  of  the  Great 
Wax,  which,  in  its  short  span  of  four  and  a  half  years, 
rent  a  greater  chasm  between  Past  and  Present  than  even 
the  sixty  years’  reign  of  the  Great  Queen. 
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ALBINIA  LUCY  CUST, 


Mrs.  GEORGE  WHERRY. 


L’envoi. 


<c  When  all  the  world  was  young  ”  one  took  little 
interest  in  the  past  as  represented  by  elderly  relatives. 
One  knew  vaguely  that  parents,  uncles  and  aunts,  and 
even  the  very  old  people  had  been  young  once.  Indeed, 
the  phrase  “  When  I  was  a  little  girl,”  so  often  used  as 
text  for  a  scolding,  came  to  have  a  sinister  meaning,  for 
that  often  quoted  little  girl  must  have  been  a  prig.  The 
levelling  tendency  of  modern  days  has  thrown  over  the 
barriers  between  the  generations— -the  c<  Olympians  ”  have 
come  down  to  earth.  Grandmama  is  no  longer  a  “Joss” 
spending  her  days  in  a  stuffy  room,  ministered  to  by 
solemn  retainers — a  being  to  be  approached  with  awe  and 
reverence.  Mother  is  a  companion  :  she  not  only  plays 
games,  but,  more  important  still,  knows  u  How  to  play 
the  game.”  She  can  throw  off  the  cares  of  housekeeping 
to  do  a  round  of  golf,  while  Grandmama  carries  off  the 
children  to  a  picnic  in  her  own  motor  car. 

This  by  the  way.  But  while  to  publish  a  Memoir 
during  the  lives  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the 
principal  characters  is  in  bad  taste,  it  is  a  very  real  matter 
of  regret  that,  by  the  time  the  author  is  old  enough  to  be 
interested,  those  who  knew  the  originals,  and  who  by 
personal  anecdotes  could  have  made  them  live  again,  have 
themselves  joined  the  great  company  of  those  who  have 
gone  before. 

These  were  the  last  words  written  by  the  elder  of 
the  two  authoresses  of  this  work,  Albinia  Lucy  W  herry 
(ne'e  Cust),  who,  though  advanced  in  years  herself,  was 
taking  the  greatest  personal  interest  in  the  final  prepara¬ 
tions  for  its  publication,  when  by  a  tragic  motor  accident 
she  also  was  called  to  join  that  great  company  of  which 
she  speaks  so  feelingly.  R.I.P. 
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ROYAL  DESCENT 


OF 


ALBINIA,  COUNTESS  OF  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
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Edward  III.-p-Philippa  of  Hainault. 


.1 

Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  K.G.=f=Lady  Elizabeth  de  Burgh. 


.  J 

Philippa  of  Clarence-p-Edmund  de  Mortimer,  3rd  Earl  of  March. 

I  ~~ 

Roger,  4th  Earl  of  March^pLady  Alianore  Holland,  dau.  of  Thomas, 

‘  2nd  Earl  of  Kent,  K.G. 


Lady  Anne  Mortimer-pRichard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  son  of  Edmund, 

Duke  of  York,  K.G.  (4th  son  of  Edward  III.). 


I 

Richard,  3rd  Duke  of  York,  K.G.-pLady  Cecily  Neville,  dau.  of  Ralph, 

1st  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  K.G. 


I  . . .  /  /;  v 

George,  Duke  of-r-Lady  Isabel  Neville,  dau.  and  heiress  of  Richard,  Earl  of 
Clarence,  K.G.  I  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  K.G.  (the  “  King-maker"). 


Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury  (beheaded^Sir  Reginald  Pole,  K.G. 
on  Tower  Hill  22  May  1541). 


Lady  Ursula  Pole-pHenry,  Lord  Stafford. 

_ I 

Hon.  Dorothy  Stafford^Sir  William  Stafford  of  Grafton. 

_ _ _J 

.1 

Elizabeth  Stafford-pSir  William  Drury  of  Hawstead. 
_ _ _ .1 

I  . . 

Frances  Drury=j-Sir  William  Wray  of  Glentworth,  Bart. 


rj- 
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Sir  Christopher  Wray  of  Hawstead  and  Ashby^Hon.  Albinia  Cecil, 

_  I 

I 


Albiwia  W ray^ Richard  Betenson  cf  Scadbury. 

A  I 


IOO 
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I 

Theodosia  Betenson  (younger-j-Major-General  Thomas  fTarington. 
dan.  and  coheiress). 


I 

Albixia  ffarington-pRobert  Bertie,  ist  Duke  of  Ancaster  and 
(younger  dau.  and  Kesteven,  4th  Earl  of  Lindsey,  14th 
coheiress).  Baron  Willoughby  of  Eresby. 


I 

Lord  Vere  Bertie,  M.P.  (2nd  sonJ^Anne  Casey. 

1  ~7~  J 

Albixia  Bertie  (dau.  and  eventually  sole  heiress), 
Countess  of  Buckinghamshire. 


IOI 


*  I  *• 


The  Quartering^  of  His  Grace  Peregrine  Bertie,  Duke  of 
Ancaster  and  Kesteven.  As  collected  by  his  Order  at  the  College 
of  Arms,  and  examined  and  signed  by  Charles  Towuley,  York  Herald, 
and  John  Anstis,  Garter  Princi])al  King  at  Arms,  on  the  8th  of 
March  1750. 


1.  Bertie. 

2.  Willoughby,  who 

brings  in — 

3.  Orreby. 

4.  Beke. 

5.  Roscelixe. 

(1.  Ufford. 

7.  Valoines. 

8.  Mohun. 

9.  Glaxyille. 

H>.  Blundell. 

11.  Norwich. 

12.  CLUX. 

13.  Albaxy. 

14.  Chester. 

15.  Warrex. 

1C.  Bygot. 

17.  MaI/TR  AVERS. 

18.  Wells. 

19.  Exgaixe. 

20.  Watertox. 

21.  Yere,  who 

brings  in — 

22.  Bulbec. 

2:3.  Samford. 

24.  Badlesmere. 

25.  FitzBerxard. 

26.  Clare. 

27.  St.  Lyes. 


28.  Guyax. 

29.  FitzHamox. 

30.  Marshall. 

31.  FitzOsbert. 

32.  Macmorough. 

33.  Sergeaux. 

34.  Archdeacon. 

35.  Haccombe. 

36.  Roch. 

37.  COLEBROOIv. 

88.  Smith. 

39.  Chedder. 

40.  POSTMER. 

41.  Trussell. 

42.  Montagu  and  Monthermer, 

who  brings  in  — 

43.  Jefferay. 

44.  Melward. 

45.  Harvey. 

46.  Apsley. 

47.  Power. 

48.  Sidney. 

49.  Wynne,  who 

brings  in — 

50.  Yychan. 

51.  Jevan  ap  Howell. 

52.  Brownlow,  who 

brings  in — 

53.  Lee. 


N.B. — Quarterings  Nos.  1  to  48  inclusive,  as  shown  on  the 
above  Escutcheon  of  Achievement,  together  with  the  Arms  of 
Faringtox  ( Argent ,  a  chevron  gules  between  3  leopards'  heads  sable , 
at  the  fessepoint  a  crescent  or)  and  B  etensox  ( Or ,  a  j esse  gules  within 
a  bordure  engrailed  azure),  were  brought  into  the  Hobart  family  by 
Albinia  Bertie  (daughter  and  in  her  issue  sole  heiress  of  Lord  Yere 
Bertie,  second  surviving  son  of  Robert,  1st  Duke  of  Ancaster  and 
Kesteven)  on  her  marriage  in  1757  with  the  Hon.  George  Hobart, 
afterwards  3rd  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire. 
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Adderley,  Margaretta,  42,  90,  91 ; 

Thos.,  42,  90,  91 
Agar,  Ann,  96;  Thos.,  96 
Albany  arms,  102  plate 
Albinia,  origin  of  name,  I 
Ancaster,  Duke  of,  see  Bertie 
Andrews,  Benj.,  18,  19 
Angelo,  Henry,  58,  72 
Anne,  Princess,  24 

Anspach,  Margrave  of,  62,  64 ;  Eliz., 
Margravine  of,  63,  64,  65—70,  73,  76 
Apsley  arms,  102  plate 
Apsley,  Ralph,  6 

Apthorp,  Albinia,  36;  Charlotte  W. 

N.,  36  ;  George  F.,  36 
Arabin,  Col.,  68,  69 
Arbuthnot,  Lady  I.  Albinia,  43  ;  C. 

Albinia,  43  ;  Sir  Geo.  G.,  43 
Archdeacon  arms,  102  plate 
Astbury,  Albinia  E.,  34;  F.,  34 
Augusta,  Princess  of  Wales,  33 
Aylesbury,  Lady,  58 


Bacon,  Albinia  J.,  39;  Constance  L.f 
39 ;  Nicolas,  39 
Badlesmere  arms,  102  plate 
Bagshawe,  Albinia  M.  D.,  44;  F.  E. 

G.,  44 

Bandon,  Earl  of,  see  Bernard 
Bankes,  Frances,  49  ;  Lady,  49 
Barry,  Madame  bu,  60 
Barrymore,  Lord,  65 
Beauchamp,  Lady,  68 
Beckford,  Francis,  31  ;  Peter,  31 
Beke  arms,  102  plate 
Bennett,  Albinia  R.,  20 ;  Mary  A., 
20  ;  Rich.  A.,  20 
Bentir.ck,  Lord  Edward,  57 
Bently,  Richard,  84 
Berkeley,  Augustus,  Earl  of,  64  ;  C. 
Grantley  F.,  67 ;  Eliz.,  64 ;  Eliz., 
Countess  of,  64;  Lady,  58;  Mr.,  49 


Bernard,  Albinia,  39  ;  Cath.,  Countess 
of  Bandon,  39  ;  Earl  of  Bandon,  6  ; 
Francis,  Earl  of  Bandon,  39  ;  Jas., 
Earl  of  Bandon,  39  ;  M.  S.  Albinia, 
Countess  of  Bandon,  39 
Berry,  Mary,  60,  75,  89 
Bertie  arms,  102  and  plate;  royal 
descent,  100 

Bertie,  Albinia,  23,  31  (2).  40 — 86, 
100,  102;  Albinia,  Duchess  of  An¬ 
caster,  7,  23,  27,  31,  100,  102  ;  Lady 
Anne,  9,  23,  46,  100 ;  Jane,  Duchess 
of  Ancaster,  31  ;  Louisa,  48;  Miss, 
49;  Lord  Montague.  7  ;  Peregrine, 
Duke  of  Ancaster,  31  ;  Rob.,  Duke 
of  Ancaster,  7,  23,  31,  91,  100,  102  ; 
Lord  Rob.,  31  ;  Lady  Vere,  47,  48  ; 
Lord  Vere,  9,  23,  31,  40,  46,  47,  48, 
100 

Bessborough.  Earl  of,  7 
Best,  Chas.,  36  ;  Mary  N.,  36;  Rosa¬ 
mond  N.,  36 

Betenson  arms,  102;  pedigree,  23; 
royal  descent,  100 

Betenson,  Albinia,  viii,  5,  6,  22  (2),  23 
(2),  27,  33,  IOO  ;  Dorothy,  22  ;  Sir 
Edward,  32;  France*,  22,  27  ;  Rich., 
viii,  6,  22,  23,  100  ;  Sir  Rich.,  22,  23  ; 
Theodosia,  22,  23,  27,  33,  IOO 
Bleackley,  Horace,  v,  vi 
Blundell  arms,  102  plate 
Boehm,  Madam,  77,  73 
Bosanquet,  Albinia  M.,  34  (2)  ;  Fred. 

A.,  34  ;  Geo.  C.,  34  ;  Mildred,  34 
Boston,  Baron  see  Irby 
Bourke,  Edmund,  42,  90  ;  Margaretta, 
42,  90 

Bouverie,  Mrs.,  66 
Bowles,  Eliz.,  20 

Boyle,  Eleanor  V.,  43,  85  ;  I.  Albinia, 
43  ;  Rich.  C.f  43,  S5 
Bramston,  Mr.,  35 
Bristow,  Eliz.,  46,  63;  Rob.,  46 
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Broadlev,  A.  M.,  v,  vi 
Brodrick  pedigrees,  3S,  39 
Brodrick,  Albinia,  Viscountess  Midle¬ 
ton,  23,  38,  40;  Albinia  F.,  39; 
Albinia  L.,  39 ;  Anne,  38;  Chas.^S, 
39;  Chas.,  Viscount  Midleton,  39  ; 
Emma,  Viscountess  Midleton,  39; 
Frances,  39;  Frances,  Viscountess 
Midleton,  38;  Frances  A..  38;  Geo., 
Viscount  Midleton,  23,  38  (2),  39; 
Harriet,  Viscountess  Midleton,  39; 
John,  38;  Louisa,  39;  M.  S.  Albinia, 
39  ;  Mary,  38,  39 ;  Mary  Albinia, 
38;  Wm.,  Viscount  Midleton,  39; 
Wm.  John,  Viscount  Midleton,  39 
Broome,  Andrew,  14 
Brownlow  arms,  102  plate 
Brownlow,  Emma,  Countess,  77  ; 
Frances,  Lady,  49;  Jane,  31;  Sir 
John,  31;  Lord,  49 
Buccleugh,  Duke  of,  6,  7;  see  also 
Scott 

Buck,  Sir  Chas.,  49 
Buckinghamshire,  Albinia,  Countess 
°f,  9>  31)  4° — 82,  95,  102  ;  Augustus 
E.,  Earl  of,  42;  Eliz.,  Countess  of, 
46;  Geo.  Hobart,  Earl  of,  6,  9,  40 — 
46,  47,  74,  102  ;  John,  Earl  of,  45, 
4 6;  Margaretta,  Countess  of,  42; 
Mary,  Countess  of,  42  ;  Rob.,  Earl 
of,  42»  48  ;  see  also  Hobart 
Buckley,  Lord,  49 
Bulbec  arms,  102  plate 
Burgh,  Lady  Eliz.  de,  100 
Bury,  Albinia,  8 — 10;  Eliz.,  16;  Lady, 
16;  Mr.,  8 — 10;  Sir  Wm.,  16 
Bygot  arms,  102  plate 
Byng,  Mr.,  53 
Byron,  Annabella,  Lady,  88 


Cambridge,  Anne,  Countess  of,  100; 
Rich.,  Earl  of,  100 

Cameron,  Albinia,  42;  Cath.  L.,  42  ; 

Donald,  42;  Lady  Vere,  90 
Campbell,  Eliz.  Albinia,  39  ;  H.,  30  ; 

V.  Albinia,  39  ’  JJ  ’ 

Campion,  Amelia,  18;  Cath.,  18(2), 
19;  Frances  B.,  18;  Henry,  18; 
Wm.,  18(3),  19 

Canning,  Charlotte,  Countess,  87 
Carnegie,  Albinia  F.,  20 ;  Evelyn  R., 
20  ;  M.  Albinia,  20  ;  W.  H.,  20 
Caroline,  Queen  of  England,  28 
Caroline  of  Brunswick,  76,  77 
Carpenter,  Lady  Almeria,  87 
Carr,  Cath.  A.,  42 
Carter,  Hannah,  21  ;  J.,  21 
Cartwright,  Cath.,  48;  E.,48;  Kitty, 48 
Gase,  1  hos.,  5 


Case)’,  viii,  8,  9  (2),  23  (2) 
Castelcicala,  Princess,  66 
Cataneo,  Jane,  42 

Cecil,  Albinia,  iii,  viii,  I — 3,  41,  98, 
IOO ;  Dorothy,  viii,  2,  3;  Dorothy, 
Countess  of  Exeter,  1  ;  Edward, 
Viscount  Wimbledon,  viii,  1 — 3  ; 
Eliz.,  viii,  2  ;  Frances,  viii,  2  ;  Mary, 
Lady  Burghiey,  viii  ;  Sir  Rich.,  1  ; 
Theodosia,  Viscountess  Wimbledon, 
viii,  2  ;  Thos.,  Earl  of  Exeter,  viii,  I, 
2  ;  Wm.,  Lord  Burghiey,  viii,  I 
Charles  I.,  King  of  England,  96 
Chedder  arms,  102  plate 
Cheeke,  Mary,  viii 
Cheshire,  Mrs.,  69 
Chester  arms,  102  plate 
Chilton,  Anita,  20 
Chisenhale-Marsh,  Caroline  E.,  42 
Cholmley,  Mr.,  15,  16 
Cholmondeley,  Lord,  65,  71,  74 
Cibber,  Colley,  49 
Clairon,  Mdlle.,  64 
Clare  arms,  102  plate 
Clarence,  Duke  of  61,  64,  66;  Eliz., 
Duchess  of,  100 ;  Geo.,  Duke  of, 
IOO;  Isabel,  Duchess  of,  100;  Lio¬ 
nel,  Duke  of,  100  ;  Philippa  of,  100 
Clarke,  A.  W.  Hughes,  vi  ;  Dr.,  92 
Clerke,  Albinia  M.,  39;  Francis  W. 
T.,  39 

Clermont,  Lord,  66 
Clive,  Lord,  37 

Cloete,  M.  Albinia,  38;  W.J.  Dundas, 
38 

Close,  Hilda,  18 
Clun  arms,  102  plate 
Cochran,  Chas.  H.,  42  ;  M.  Albinia, 
42;  M.  Albinia  A..  42 
Cokayne,  Eliz.  Charlotte,  S 
Colebrook  arms,  102  plate 
Compton,  General,  58;  Lady  Marg., 
58;  Ruth,  23,  30;  — ,  bp.  of  Lon¬ 
don,  24 

Conway,  Henry,  58;  Henry  S.,  59 ; 

Mr.,  68 

Corbet,  Mr.,  57 
Courtenay,  Misses,  68 
Courthope  pedigree,  18 
Courthope,  Albinia,  viii,  17,  18  (2), 
20;  Amelia,  18;  Anna,  iS;  Cath., 
18  (2)  ;  Elinor,  18;  F.  Albinia,  18; 
Frances  B.,  18;  Geo.,  17,  18  (5), 
*9  (3)  i  Sir  Geo.,  v,  viii  ;  Geo.  C, 
18;  Geo.  J.,  1 8  ;  Sir  Geo.  L.,  18; 
Hilda,  18;  Philadelphia,  18,  19; 
Wm.,  19 

Courtown,  Charlotte  Albinia,  Coun¬ 
tess  of,  38;  Earl  of,  6;  Jas.,  Earl 

of,  38 
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Coutts,  Mrs.,  77 
Coxeter,  Eliz.,  23,  30 
Craven,  Eliz.,  Countess  cf,  64  ;  Kep- 
pel,  64,  66 — 70;  Wm.,  Earl  of,  64 
Crawley,  Albinia,  21  ;  Albinia  H.,  21  ; 
Anne,  21 ;  Chas.,  21  ;  Chas.  P.,  21 ; 
Eleanora,  21  ;  Emily  K.,  21 ;  Han¬ 
nah,  21  ;  John,  21  ;  Thos.,  21 
Crawley-Boevey  pedigrees.  20,  21 
Crawley-Boevey,  Albinia  A.,  20  ;  Al¬ 
binia  F.,  20  ;  Lady  Albinia  H.,  20, 
21  ;  Lady  Anne,  21  ;  Arthur  C.,  20; 
Lady  Eliz.,  20 ;  Evelyn  R.,  20 ;  Lady 
Frances,  20;  Sir  Martin  H.,  20; 
Matilda  B.,  20;  N.  Albinia,  20 ;  Sir 
Thos.,  20,  21;  Sir  Thos.  H.,  20 ; 
family  of,  iii 

Cressey,  Susan,  viii,  ii,  36 
Crewdson,  Albinia  J.,  39  ;  S.  Albinia, 
39;  Wilson  T.  O.,  39 
Crokat,  Sarah,  32 

Crompton-Stansfield,  Consuelo  A. ,36 ; 

Frances  E.,  36  ;  Wm..  36 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  11  ;  Rich.,  11 
Cumberland,  Earl  of,  4 
Cumberland,  Lady  Albinia,  43,  47,59, 
S3— 86,  95,  96  ;  Rich.,  43,  84  (2) 
Cunynghame,  Maud  Albinia,  Lady,  32  ; 
Sir  Percy,  32 

Curtis,  Albinia  F.  H.  \V.,  34  ;  J.  Adey, 

34 

Curtis-Hayward  pedigree,  34 
Curtis-Hayward,  Albinia,  34;  Albinia 
F.,  34;  Albinia  M.,  34  ;  Alice,  34  ; 
Arthur  C.,  34;  Eliz.,  34  (2)  ;  John, 
34  ;  K.  Albinia,  34;  Miss,  v  ;  Octa- 
via,  34 ;  family  of,  23 ;  see  also 
Hayward 

Cust,  Albinia  L.,  43,  95,  97;  Anne, 
Lady,  57  ;  Brownlow,  4S  ;  Eliz.,  48  ; 
Lady  Eliz.,  48;  Sir  John,  47,  57; 
Maria  A.,  43;  Rob.  H.  H.,  iv,  94; 
Rob..  N.,  43 


D’Allet,  Count,  66,  67,  69 
Dalrymple,  Chas.,  43  ;  H.  Albinia,  43 
Dalton  pedigree,  36 
Dalton,  Albinia,  36  (2),  37  ;  Anna,  36 ; 
Chas.,  v,  4,  10;  Eliz.,  36;  Frances 
E.,  36 ;  Isabella,  36,37;  John,  10, 
36  (3)i  37;  Mary  N.,  36;  Susannah, 
36  ;  Thos.  N.,  36 
Darner,  Mrs.,  58,  89 
Dashwood,  Sir  Francis,  46,47;  Lady, 
46 

Daubeny,  Albinia,  20 ;  Anita,  20; 
Eliz.,  20;  G.  B.,  20;  G.  W.,  20; 
M.  Albinia,  20 
Dawson,  Grace,  5 


Deacon,  Anna,  18 
Despencer,  Lord,  47 
Devonshire,  Duke  of-,  76,  88 ;  Eliz., 
Duchess  of,  88  ;  Georgiana,  Duch¬ 
ess  of,  51— 55 

D’Ewes,  Joan,  17;  Sir  Paul,  17 
Disbrowe,  Albinia  M.,  44;  Anne,  44; 
C.  Albinia,  44  ;  Charlotte,  44,  49  ; 
Charlotte  A.  A.,  44.  ;  Edw.,  44;  Sir 
Edw.  C.,  44;  Jane  H.,  44 
Disney,  — ,  48 
Dod,  Frances,  30 

Donaldson,  Albinia  F.,  42;  Stuart,  42 
Donne,  Albinia  E.,  34 ;  Alice,  34 ; 
Henry,  34 

Douglas,  Albinia,  27  ;  Jas.,  27 
Drake,  Rachel  I.,  33 
Drax,  Eliz.,  64  ;  Henry,  64 
Drury,  Lady  Eliz.,  100 ;  Frances,  100; 
Sir  Wm.,  100 

Dudley,  Lord  and  Lady,  66 
Dyer,  Bridget,  30 


Earle,  Lady,  15,  16;  Miss,  16;  Mr.,  16 
East,  Sir  Wm.,  59 
Eckley,  Mrs.,  29 

Eden,  Eleanor,  91  ;  Emily,  91  ;  Wm., 
Lord  Auckland,  91 
Edward  III.,  King  of  England,  100 
Edward  IV.,  King  of  England,  96 
Edward  VII.,  King  of  England,  96 
Eliot,  Albinia,  viii,  5,  17  (2) — 19; 
Lady  Eliz.,  viii,  6,  17,  18;  Lady 
Joan,  17;  Sir  Wm.,  viii,  5,  17  (2), 
18 

Ellys,  Lady,  46  ;  Sir  Rich.,  46 
Emly,  Baron,  7,  9 
Engaine  arms,  102  plate 
Englefield,  Sir  H.,  89 
Evans-Lombe,  Albinia  L.,  39 ;  Albinia 
M.,  39 

Evelyn,  John,  7 
Exeter,  Earl  of,  see  Cecil 

Fagniani,  Maria,  Lady  Hertford,  31 
Farmer,  Richard,  71 
ffarington  arms,  102  ;  pedigree,  23 
ffarington,  Albinia,  7,  23,  27,  31,  IOO; 
Mary,  23  (2),  27.  28 ;  Theodosia, 
23>  27,  33,  100;  Thos.,  23  (2),  27, 
33*  100 
Field,  — ,  95 

FitzBernard  arms,  102  plate 
FitzHamon  arms,  102  piate 
Fitzherbert,  Mrs.,  62 
FitzOsbert  arms,  102  plate 
FitzRoy,  Colonel,  85;  Lady,  58 
Forth,  Albinia,  viii,  17;  John,  viii,  17 
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Foster,  Lady  Albinia  J.,  42,  83,  87 — 
90;  Sir  Augustus  J.,  42,  87 — 89; 
Caroline  E.,  42;  Sir  Cavendish  H., 
42  ;  E.  Albinia,  42  ;  Lady  Eliz.,  8S, 
89;  Isabella,  Lad)',  42  ;  John  F.,  42  ; 
Vere,  87 — 90 
Fox,  Chas.  J.,  51—53 
Fremantle,  Augusta,  39 ;  — ,  Lord 
Cottesloe,  39 

French,  General,  5S  ;  Mrs.,  58 
Fury,  Mr.,  59 


Gardner,  Col.,  59 

Garland,  Ethel,  36 

Gell,  Sir  Wm.,  79 

George  III.,  King  of  England,  96 

George  IV.,  King  of  England,  64,  95, 

Gibbs,  Albinia  A.,  20  ;  Albinia  R.,  20  ; 
Anthony,  20;  Emily  A.,  20;  Henry 
M.,  20;  Janet,  20;  M.  Albinia,  20  ; 
Matilda  B.,  20;  Wm.,  20;  family 
of,  iii 

Gillray,  —,51, 70,  82 
Glanville  arms,  102  plate 
Gloucester,  Duke  of,  62,  63,  87 
Gordon,  Albinia,  43  (2)  ;  Albinia  S., 
43  ;  Alex.,  43  ;  Arthur,  43  ;  Caro¬ 
line,  43  ;  Cosmo,  43  ;  Duchess  of, 
62;  Eleanor  V.,  43;  Frances,  43; 
Geo.,  43  ;  H.  Albinia,  43  ;  PvOsa,  43  ; 
Lord  W.,  68 

Gosling,  Georgiana  V.,  95  ;  Robt., 

95 

Graham,  Anne,  3S  ;  Frances,  43 
Grasse,  Count  de,  57 
Greville,  Colonel,  72 
Guilford,  Lord,  66,  71  ;  Maria,  Coun¬ 
tess  of,  59 

Guyan  arms,  102  plate 

Haccombe  arms,  102  plate 
H  agerman,  Albinia,  42  ;  Lady  Harriet, 
42  ;  Jasper  S.,  42 
Hammond,  Mrs.,  35 
Hampden,  John,  45  ;  Lady,  68  ;  Lord, 
68;  Mary,  45 

Hanbury,  Albinia,  23,  28;  John,  23, 
28 

Hancock,  Mary,  20 
Harrison,  Eliz.,  34;  Mary,  9 
.  Hartop,  Lady,  15 
Harvey  arms,  102  plate 
Hayward,  Albinia,  34,  35  ;  Albinia  F. 
H.  W.,  34;  Eliz.,  34;  Margaret, 
23.  34,  35  i  Mercy,  34  ;  Thos.,  34  ; 
Wm,  23,  34  (2),  35;  see  also 
Curtis- Hayward 


Henniker,  C.  H.,  36;  Dorothy  A.  C., 
36 

Herbert,  Lady  Gladys,  94 
Hertford,  Lady,  31 

Hervey,  Lady  Eliz.,  83;  Fredk.  A., 
Earl  of  Bristol,  8S 

Hewet,  Lady  Frances,  27,  33;  Sir 
Thos.,  27,  2S 
Hickling,  Phyllis,  30 
Hobart  pedigrees,  42,  44  ;  royal  des¬ 
cent,  100 

Hobart,  Albinia,  83,  95  ;  Lady  Albinia 
F.,  42;  Lady  Albinia  J.,  42,  87; 
Albinia  M.,  43  ;  Bertie,  75  ;  Caro¬ 
line,  46  ;  Cath.A.,  42;  Charles,  57; 
Lady  Charlotte,  44, 49, 57, 59 ;  Char¬ 
lotte  S.,  43,  97  ;  Lady  Eleanor,  91  ; 
Frederick,  90;  Fredk.,  Lord,  42; 
George,  51;  Geo.  B.  V.,  ii,vi;  Geo. 
V.,  42,  57  ;  Lady  Harriet,  42  ;  Lady 
Henrietta,  57  ;  Lady  Henrietta  A., 
44;  Henry,  51,91  ;  Sir  Henry,  45 

(2)  ;  Henry  L.,  43,  57,  81,  83,  94— 
97;  Sir  Jas.,  45,  94;  Sir  John,  45 

(3)  ;  John,  Lord,  90,  91  ;  John,  Earl 
of  Bucks,  51;  Dame  Marg.,  45; 
Margaretta,  Lady,  90 ;  Maria,  57  ; 
Maria  A.,  43  ;  Lady  Mary,  45  ; 
Master,  49 ;  Mrs.,  49 ;  Rob.,  46,  47  ; 
Rob.,  Earl  of  Bucks,  51,  57,  74,  90  ; 
Rob.,  Lord,  91  ;  Lady  S.  Albinia  L., 
42,  83,  90 ;  Sophia  A.  E.,  43  ;  Lord 
Vere,  91  ;  Lady  Vere  C.  L.,42;  Sir 
Vere,  v;  see  also  Buckinghamshire, 
Earls 

Hobart-Hampden,  Lady  Albinia  F., 
42  ;  Lady  Isabella  A.,  42 
Hodgson,  Geo.,  94 
Hodkinson,  Wm.,  14 
Hoick,  Countess  Albinia,  42;  .Count 
Harold  S.,  42  ;  Baroness  Harriet  C., 
42 

Holland,  Lady  Aliancre,  100;  Thos., 
Earl  of  Kent,  100 
Hood,  Admiral,  51—53  ;  Lady,  75 
Hook,  Mr.,  80 
Hooper,  Emily  K.,  21 
Horsey,  Dorothy,  viii,  21 
Hotham,  Capt.,  4 
Hudleston,  Honoria,  44 
Hutchinson,  A.nne,  12,  17 

Ingoldesby,  Frank,  10 
Innes,  Clara  L.,  30 
Irby  pedigree,  33 

Irby,  Albinia,  33  ;  Albinia,  Lady  Bos¬ 
ton,  23,  30,  33;  Christina,  Lady 
Boston,  33  ;  Fredk.,  Lord  Boston, 
33;  Geo.,  Lord  Boston.  33;  Geor- 
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ginaA.,33:  Rachel  I.,  Lady  Boston, 
33  ;  Wm,  Lord  Boston,  23,  30,  33  ; 
— ,  Baron  Boston,  6 


Jefferay  arms,  102  plate 
Jenne,  F.  L.,  20 
Jersey,  Earl  of,  7  ;  Lady,  66 
Jeuse,  Robin,  5 

Jevan  ap  Howell  arms,  102  plate 
Johnstone,  Lady  Cecilia,  58 
Jones,  Co!.  J.,  87 
Jordan,  Mrs.,  61 ,  62,  64 


Kelly-Holdsworth,  Albinia,  it,  36,  37; 

G.,  36,  37  J  Susan,  36 
Kennedy,  Anne,  44 
Kenyon,  Lord,  71 
Kynaston,  Letitia  F.,  30 


Lee  arms,  102  plate 
Leslie-Melville,  Albinia,  71  ;  Alex.,  71 
Lies,  M.  H.,  35 

Limerick,  Earl  of,  6,  7,  8,  9 ;  see  also 
Pery 

Lindsey,  Lady  Charlotte,  75 
Locke,  Albinia,  36;  Albinia  S.  J.,  36; 
Cecil,  36 ;  Dorothy  A.  C.,  36 ; 
Ethel,  36  ;  Rachel  E.,  36  ;  Wadham, 
36 

Lodge,  Eliz.,  36 
London,  Rebecca,  20 
Lonsdale,  Earl  of,  7,  94;  Gladys, 
Countess  of,  94 
Lothian,  ?vlarchioness  of,  46 
Lygon,  C.  Albinia,  43  ;  Rob.,  43 

MacColl.  Consuelo  A.,  36;  M.,  36 
Macmorough  arms,  102  plate 
Maltravers  arms,  102  plate 
March,  Alianore,  Countess  of,  IOO ; 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of,  IOO; 
Philippa,  Countess  of,  100  ;  Roger, 
Earl  of,  100 

Margesson,  Albinia,  42;  Isabella  A., 
42  ;  Mortimer  R.,  42 
Markham,  Mr.,  16;  Sir  Rob.,  16 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  24,  28 
Marsh,—,  15 
Marshall  arms,  102  plate 
Maude,  Albinia, 39;  Lady  Albinia,  39  ; 
Sir  J.  Ashley,  39 

Melville,  Albinia  F.,  39;  Albinia  L., 
39;  Alex.  L.,39;  Constance  L.,  39; 
Emma  L.,  39  ;  Lewis,  v 
Melward  arms,  102  plate 
Merivale,  Janet,  20 


Methuen,  Christina,  38 
Midleton,  Earl,  6;  see  also  Brodrick 
Milbanke,  Annabella;  88;  Lady,  88;. 
Sir  Ralph,  SS 

Miles,  Mary  Albinia,  20  ;  Wm.  T.,  20 
Milner,  Chas.,  97  ;  Mary  J.,  97 
Milton,  Ann,  96 
Mohun  arms,  102  plate 
Monins,  Cath.,  20 

Montague  and  Monthermer  arms,. 
102  plate 

Montague,  George,  57 
Monteagle,  Baron,  7,  9 
Moore,  Charlotte  S.,  43,  96.  97 ; 
Mary,  96,  97;  Mary  J.,  96,  97; 
Rich.,  96,  97 

Mortimer,  Lady  Anne,  100;  see  also 
March,  Earls  of 

Muckadell,  Baroness  Albinia  de,  42  ; 

Harriet  C.  de,  42 ;  Baron  S.  de,  42 
Musters,  Mrs.,  6S 

Naunton,  Margaret,  45  ;  Peter,  45 
Neve,  Oliver  le,  45 

Neville,  Lady  Cecily,  100  ;  Dorothy, 
viii,  1;  Lady  Isabel,  ICO;  John, 
Lord  Latimer,  viii,  1  ;  see  also  Earls 
of  Warwick  and  Westmoreland 
Newcastle,  Earl  of,  4 
Newstead,  Mr.,  16 

Noel,  Sir  Andrew,  viii,  2  ;  Theodosia, 
viii,  2 

Nolcken,  Baron,  66 
Norcliffe,  Charlotte  W.,  36  :  Frances, 
36;  Rosamond  B.,  36 
Norris,  Albinia  G.,  21  ;  Eleanora,  21  • 
Henry,  21 
North,  Major,  68 
Norwich  arms,  102  plate 


O’Keefe,  John,  68 

Oldfield,  Albinia,  22,  95,  98;  Albinia 
E.,  43  ;  Rich.  W.f  43  ;  Sam.,  22 
Ormonde,  Lord.  9 
Ormsby,  Mary  Alice,  8 
Orreby  arms,  102  plate 
Ossory,  Countess  of,  57 — 50 
Otter,  Emily  A.,  20 


Page,  Albinia,  20;  Lady  Albinia,  19; 
Albinia  H.,  20;  Eliz.,  20;  F.  L., 
20  ;  Mary  Albinia,  20  (2) ;  Rob.  H.,. 
20;  Thos.,  20;  Sir  Thos.  H.,  19, 
20  ;  family  of,  iii 
Parker,  N  ich.,  1 
Parkins,  Sir  Thos.,  35 
Parsons,  Mercy,  34 
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Paul,  Albinia  M.  D.,  44;  C.  Albinia, 
44  ;  G.  Dolben,  44 

Payne,  Albinia,  29,  30,  32;  Chas.,  30, 
32;  see  also  Selwyn-Payne 
Pelham,  Frances,  38;  — ,  Earl  of 
Chichester,  38 

Pcpys,  Albinia,  44;  Henry,  44;  Maria, 

44 

Pery  pedigree,  8 

Pery,  Edaiund  H.,  Earl  of  Limerick, 
8  ;  Edmund  S.,  8  ;  Eleanor  Albinia, 
8,  10 ;  Eliz.  C.,  8;  Jane,  8,  10; 
Jane,  Baroness  Glentworth,  8; 
Mary  A.,  8;  Stackpole,  8,  10;  Wm. 
Cecil,  Baron  Glentworth,  8 
Peters,  Frances,  20 
Phelps,  Eliz.,  34 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  100 
Phillips,  Albinia,  36  ;  Henry,  36  ;  Mr., 
15;  Susan.  36 
Pienne,  Duchess  of,  66 
Piggott,  — ,  10 
Pitt,  Wm.,  91 

Pole,  Margaret,  Lady,  100;  Sir  Regi¬ 
nald,  100;  Ursula,  100 
Portland,  Dorothy,  Duchess  of,  51 — 53 
Postmer  arms,  102  plate 
Powell,  Albinia,  36;  Albinia  G.,  21  ; 
Albinia  M.  E.  N.,  21  ;  Amy  Albinia, 
21  ;  H.  Clarke,  21 ;  W.  F.,  36 
Power  arms,  102  plate 
Powys,  Eliz.,  38 
Prescott,  Susanna,  36 
Price,  Albinia,  18;  Albinia  S.,  18,  19; 
E.  Albinia,  22;  Ralph,  18,  19,  22; 
Ralph  C.,  22 

Pye,  Albinia  F.,  42  ;  H.  Alington,  42  ; 
M.  Albi  nia  A.,  42 


Queensberry,  Duke  of,  62 


Ranfurly,  Earl  of,  7,  9 
Rawdon,  Lord,  68 
Richardson,  Sarah  H.,  30 
Ripon,  Fredk.  O.,  Earl  of,  94;  Fredk. 
Robinson,  Earl  of,  42,  90 ;  Geo.  F., 
Marquess  of,  94;  S.  Albinia  L., 
Countess  of,  42,  83,  90 — 94  ;  — , 
Marquess  of,  6 

Robinson,  Charlotte  W.  N.,  36  ; 

Henry,  36 

Roch  arms,  102  plate 

Romney,  Earl  of,  7 

Rookesliy,  Miss,  16;  Mr.,  16 

Rosceline  arms,  102  plate 

Rouvres,  Madame,  24 

Rowden,  F.  M.,  20  ;  Mary  Albinia,  20 

Rowlandson,  — ,  52,  8 2 


Russell,  Earl,  24 ;  Ellen,  32 
Rutland,  Duchess  of,  62,  63 


St.  Albans,  Duke  of,  66 

St.  Lyes  arms,  102  plate 

Salisbury,  Margaret,  Countess  of,  IOO; 

Mary,  Countess  of,  51 — 53 
Samford  arms,  102  plate 
Savage,  Anne,  21 ;  Thos.,  21 
Saye  and  Sele,  Frances,  Viscountess, 
viii,  6  ;  Jas.  Fiennes,  Viscount,  viii 
Scott,  Albinia  L.,  39;  Caroline,  39; 
Chas.,  Duke  of  Buccieugh,  38; 
Charlotte  A.  M.,38;  Harriet,  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Buccieugh,  38;  Jas.  S.,  39; 
John  Wm.,39;  Louisa,  39  ;  see  also 
Buccieugh 
Selwyn  pedigree,  23 
Sehvyn,  Albinia,  7,  22,  23  (4),  24.  28 
(2),  30  (5) — 33  (2),  38;  Bridget,  30; 
Chas.  J.,  23,30;  Clara  L.,  30;  Con¬ 
greve, 30  (2);  Edw.,  30;  Eliz.,  23,30; 
Fanny,  30  ;  Frances,  30 ;  Geo.  A., 
22,  28,  30—33,  57  ;  Henry,  23,  29, 
30;  Henry  C,  30;  Jasper,  22; 
John,  23,  24,  27,  28  (2),  30,  33  ; 
John  R.,  30;  Letitia  F.,  30  ;  Lydia, 
30 ;  Marg.,  23,  34,  35  ;  Mary,  23, 
28;  Mary  Albinia,  30;  Mary  Anne, 
30;  Maude  Albinia,  30;  Phyllis,  30; 
Ruth,  23,  30;  Sarah,  30;  Sarah  H., 
30;  Stephen  J.,  30  ;  Wm.,  22—24, 
27,  29,  30  (2),  33  ;  Wm.  M.,  30 
Selwyn-Payne  pedigree,  32 
Selwyn-Payne,  Albinia,  32  :  Albinia 
T.,  32;  Anna.  32;  Chas.  M.,  32; 
Ellen,  32  ;  John,  32;  John  H.,  32  ; 
L.  Albinia,  32;  M.  Albinia,  32; 
Sarah,  32  ;  see  also  Payne 
Sergeaux  arms,  102  plate 
Sharp,  Chas.  K.,  76 
Sidney  arms,  102  plate 
Sidney  (Sydney),  Thos..  Viscount,  31  ; 
— ,  Viscount,  6;  see  also  Towns- 
hend 

Simeon,  Mildred,  34 
Simons,  Fanny,  30 
Simpson,  John,  12 
Smith  arms,  102  plate 
Smith,  John,  23;  Mary,  23 
South,  Gartrett,  5 
Sowmes,  Mrs.,  16 

Spiering,  Countess  Albinia,  43  ;  Count 
Auguste  von  D.  S.,  43 
Stafford,  Dorothy,  100;  Eliz.,  IOO; 
Henry,  Lord,  100 ;  Ursula,  Lady, 
100 ;  Sir  Wm.,  100 
Stanhope,  Eliz.  Spencer,  76,  80 
Stanley,  Lord,  58 
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Stapleton,  Emma,  39;  — ,  Lord  De¬ 
spencer,  39 
Steevens,  Geo.,  71 

Stephens,  Emma  L.,  39  ;  J.  Otter,  39 ; 
V.  Albinia,  39 

Stewart,  Albinia  F.  A.,  v,  vi,  43,  95  ; 

Algernon  A.,  43  ;  Sophia  A.  E.,  43 
Stuart,  Albinia,  44,  87  ;  Sir  Chas.,  87 
(2)  ;  Charlotte,  87  ;  John  J.,  87  ; 
Lady  Louisa,  48,  87,  89;  Louisa,  87 
Sturt,  Mrs.,  66 
Sufheld,  Caroline,  Lady,  46 
Sullivan,  Albinia,  44,  87;  Georgiana 
V.,  95;  Lady  Henrietta,  59,  95; 
Henrietta  A.,  44  ;  John,  44;  Maria, 
44 

Sussex,  Duchess  of,  76 
Sutton,  Geo.,  50 ;  Mr.,  49 
Swan,  Dr.,  92 


Taylor,  Jeremy,  9 
Texier,  M.  le,  63,  65 — 69,  72 
Theodore,  Duchess  of,  60 
Thomas,  Albinia,  38 ;  Frances  A.,  38; 
Inigo,  38 

Thompson,  Albinia  44  (2)  ;  Geo.,  44 ; 
H  onoria,  44;  Marmaduke,  44; 
Sarah,  30 

Thornton,  Genl.,  80 
Tims,  Colonel,  59 
Todd,  Isabella,  42 

Tolley,  Albinia,  39;  Frances,  39;  H., 
39 

Townshend,  Albinia,  7,  23  (2),  28,  31, 
38  (2),  40  ;  Audrey,  89  ;  Chas.,  33  ; 
Eliz.,  Viscountess  Sydney,  3S;  Har- 
riet,  38 ;  Thos.,  23  (2),  28,  31,  38; 
Thos.,  Viscount  Sydney,  31 ;  — , 
Viscount,  31 
Toynbee,  Chas.,  94 
Trimmer,  Sarah,  96-97 
Trotman,  Anna,  32 
Trussed  arms,  102  plate 
Tufton,  Sir  Humphrey,  7;  Olympia, 
viii,  7 

Twigge,  Diana,  8,  10;  Jane,  8,  10 ; 

John,  8,  10 
Tyrconnel,  Lord,  47 


Ufford  arms,  102  piste 
Ullithorne,  Isabella,  36 


Valletort,  Lord,  65,  68,  71,  74 
Valliere,  Mdlle.  de  la,  22 


Valoines  arms,  102  plate 
Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  49. 

Vane,  Albinia,  viii,  16,  17;  Lady 
Frances,  viii,  5,  6,  1 1  — 16 ;  Sir 
Harry,  viii,  5,  6,  1 1 — 17 
Vavasour,  Thos.,  5 
Vere  arms,  102  plate 
Vere,  Sir  Francis,  I,  2 
Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  96 
Vychan  arms,  102  plate 


Wade,  Octavia,  34 
Walcot,  Jane,  8 

Wales,  Geo.,  Prince  of,  76,  77  ;  Prince 
of,  61,  62,  65 

Walpole,  Horace,  28,  57 — 60,  70 ; 
Lady,  28;  Mary,  74;  Sir  Rob., 
28 

Warren  arms,  102  plate 
Warren,  Dr.,  92 

Warwick,  Richard,  Earl  of,  100 ;  see 
also  Neville 

Waterford,  Louisa,  Marchioness  of, 

87 

Waterton  arms,  102  plate 
Watts,  John,  6 
Wayne,  Eliz,,  34 
Wells  arms,  102  plate 
West,  Sir  Algernon,  74;  Dr.,  92; 
Lady  Mary,  74 

Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  7 ;  Ralph, 
Earl  of,  100 ;  see  also  Neville 
Wherry,  Albinia  L.,  iv,  vi,  43,  49,  95, 
98  ;  Beatrix  Albinia,  43,  95  ;  Geo., 
43 

Whitaker,  Mathew,  5 
Whitbread,  Mr.,  79,  So 
Whitmore,  Caroline,  39  ;  Caih..  39 
William  IV.,  King  of  England,  96 
Williams,  Mary,  42 
Willoughby'  arms,  102  plate 
Willoughby,  Sir  Ambrose,  24  ;  Eliz., 
Lady,  viii,  5  ;  Francis,  Lord,  viii 
Wilson,  Anna,  36 
Wimbledon,  Viscount,  see  Cecil 
Winstone,  Albinia,  34,  35  ;  Thos.,  34,. 
35 

Wise,  C.  Albinia,  44;  H.  C.,  44  ;  Jane 

H .,  44 

Woodward  pedigree,  i3 
Woodward,  Albinia,  18  (2),  19;  Cath., 
20;  Geo.,  18  (2},  19,  20;  John,  19, 
20;  Mary,  20,  38,  39;  Mary  Albinia, 
20;  Philadelphia,  18 ;  Philadelphia 
Albinia,  18,  19;  R.,  38;  Rebecca, 
20;  Rich.,  20 

Wort  lev- Montagu.  Lady  Mary,  22 
Wotton,  — ,  6 
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"Wray  royal  descent,  ioo 
Wray,  Alblnia,  v5ii  (3),  6  (2) — 9,  22, 
100;  Albinia,  Lady,  viii,  3 — 6,  100, 
will  of,  5  ;  Anne,  Lady,  viii,  8,  9,  23  ; 
Sir  Baptist  E.,  9;  Cecil,  36;  Sir 
Cecil,  viii,  5,  6,  9,  10,  23,  37,  48,  51  — 
53.  55.56  ;  Chas.,  viii,  6;  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher,  viii,  3 — 7,  9,  100  ;  Diana, 
viii,  5,  6,  8,  10;  Dorothy,  viii ;  Sir 
Drury,  viii,  5—9,  23  ;  Edw\,  viii,  5, 
6,  9;  Eliz.,  viii,  6,  17,  18;  Frances, 
viii,  6  ;  Frances,  Lady,  36,  100 ;  Isa¬ 
bella,  36  (2),  37  ;  John,  9;  Sir  John, 
36,37;  Lady,  48;  Mary,  9;  Olym¬ 
pia,  Lady,  viii,  7;  Rob.,  4;  Susan, 


viii,  II,  36;  Theodosia,  viii,  5,  6; 
Wm.,  36;  Sir  Wm.',  viii,  5,  6,  7 , 
IOO;  Willoughby,  viii,  6 
Wright,  Thos.,  v 

Wrightson,  Albinia,  3S  ;  Rich.  H.,  38 
Wynn,  Sir  Watkin,  69 
Wynne  arms,  102  plate 


York,  Cecily,  Duchess  of,  ioo  ;  Duke 
of,  46,  62;  Edmund,  Duke  of,  100; 
Rich.,  Duke  of,  100 
Yorke,  Eliz.,  48  ;  Philip,  48 
Young,  Rosa,  43 
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